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A word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  fitting  of  the 
publication  of  these  letters  of  a friend. 

The  tosh  has  been  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  fictitious  names 
have  been  substituted  for  real,  and  such  necessary 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  story  as  would 
best  serve  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  dramatis 
personce.  The  manuscript  in  its  present  form 
has  been  submitted  to  the  leading  characters  and 
all  are  satisfied  that  the  voice  only  is  of  J acob,  and 
the  hands  always  of  Esau. 


JOSE  PH  HARALD. 
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LETTER  I 

Mossdale. 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

It  has  happened.  The  step  I told  you  I 
contemplated  has  actually  been  taken,  and  I am 
become  an  anchorite  — anchored  pretty  firmly, 
I trust,  by  a recent  purchase  of  real  estate. 

Don’t  blame  me.  I was  in  a measure  driven 
to  it.  A favored  child  of  fortune,  necessity 
never  obliged  me,  even  against  my  will,  to  be 
useful  to  my  fellows.  The  cleverness,  the  am- 
bition, the  energy,  were  all  lacking,  to  carve  out 
a niche  for  myself.  The  face  of  the  rock  was 
always  too  hard,  and  its  location  never  quite 
satisfactory.  All  desirable  niches  were  already 
pre-empted.  And  so  I was  compelled  to  be 
an  idler,  and  surely  as  such  I had  the  right  to 
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select  my  own  companions.  The  frivolous, 
blase,  empty-headed  individuals,  sick  with  a 
surfeit  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  who  for 
the  most  part  constitute  what  is  called  society, 
were  nauseating  to  me.  I was  weary  of  their 
antics,  of  covering  my  own  face  with  a mask 
and  doing  the  appropriate  bows  and  grimaces, 
guzzling  and  trifling.  I positively  needed  a 
rest. 

Neither  is  it  fitting  that  you  should  pity  me. 
Thank  you,  I am  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
present  estate.  Of  course  if  you  were  again 
seated  before  my  fireside  and  the  subject  was 
under  discussion,  you  would  as  usual  talk  me 
round  to  your  way  of  thinking  and  shame  me 
into  all  manner  of  good  resolutions;  but  straight- 
way you  were  gone,  that  something  within  me, 
which  cannot  be  put  into  the  form  of  a syllogism, 
would  stubbornly  reassert  itself.  I suppose  it 
is  my  inner  nature  which  thus  influences  me  — 
my  essential  character,  so  to  speak.  Need  I 
attempt  to  analyze  it?  An  insatiable  craving 
for  quiet,  a capacity  for  luxuriating  in  loneliness, 
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a desire  to  look  out  upon  the  world  only  through 
a closed  window  and  with  dreamy  eyes  that  see 
not  what  others  see,  a distrust  of  human  wisdom 
and  therefore  an  indifference  to  human  effort. 
Rather  a sorry  combination,  is  it  not.?  Yet  it 
possesses  at  least  one  recommendation,  it  is 
incapable  of  fermentation. 

However,  I am  not  responsible  for  this  inner 
nature  and  must  just  make  the  best  of  it.  There 
can  be  no  happiness  for  me  except  in  obeying  its 
mandates.  This  at  last  I have  resolved  to  do. 
The  futile  struggle  is  over.  I have  found  a 
comfortable  nook  in  which  to  rust  away  lei- 
surely, and  a blissful  sense  of  contentment 
assures  me  that  I have  acted  wisely. 

The  particulars  may  interest  you  somewhat; 
if  not,  skip  to  the  end  of  this  far  too  prolix  letter. 
I would  not  have  you  omit  for  anything  the 
“Yours  affectionately”  with  which  it  concludes, 
and  which  expresses  a very  real  fact,  widely 
different  as  are  our  ideals. 

Searching  for  a suitable  spot  for  my  retirement, 
where  by  your  account  I was  to  bury  my  precious 
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talents  in  an  extraordinarily  large  napkin,  I 
stumbled  upon  the  little  village  whose  somewhat 
euphonious  name  heads  this  letter.  I have 
always,  you  know,  been  an  advocate  of  drifting, 
convinced  that  the  current  really  knows  what  is 
best  for  the  little  leaves  consigned  by  the  winds 
to  its  mercies,  but  my  present  delightful  situation 
has  been  attained  so  wholly  without  effort  on  my 
part,  and  is  so  purely  the  result  of  a series  of 
happy  accidents,  that  I cannot  forbear  the  ‘T 
told  you  so,”  even  though  it  prove  aggravating. 

I was  following  the  course  of  a very  primitive 
branch  railroad,  the  train  stopping  at  every 
farmstead  to  disengage  milk-cars,  and  for  a suffi- 
cient time  to  admit  of  my  making  lengthy  excur- 
sions and  exploring  to  some  extent  the  locality. 

On  one  occasion  I strayed  too  far,  and  on  my 
return  to  the  depot  discovered  to  my  dismay  that 
the  good-natured  conductor  had  finally  given  me 
up  in  despair.  My  valise,  however,  was  lying 
on  the  platform,  where  he  had  had  the  courtesy 
to  deposit  it.  This  was  so  like  an  intervention  of 
fate  it  seemed  presumptuous  to  complain,  though 
[10] 
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what  I had  seen  of  its  attractions  did  not  in  the 
least  incline  me  to  locate  in  the  forlorn  little 
hamlet  where  I was  stranded. 

The  platform  was  deserted  except  for  one  of 
those  delightful  philosophers  who  haunt  rural 
railway  stations  and  acquire  both  health  and 
wisdom  in  some  transcendental,  incomprehen- 
sible way. 

“Train  gone?”  Tasked. 

“ She  be,”  the  philosopher  responded  languidly, 
and  resuming  his  pipe  puffed  in  silence. 

I hesitated  to  disturb  meditations,  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  depth  of  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  apprehend,  and  was  about  to  seek 
information  elsewhere  when  the  pipe  was  again 
removed. 

“I  reckon  you’re  strange  here.” 

“Yes;  I do  not  even  know  when  the  next  train 
is  due.” 

“To-morrow,  ’bout  the  same  time.” 

“Indeed?  What  am  I to  do  in  the  mean- 
while? Is  there  any  hotel  or  inn  where  I can 
put  up  for  the  night?” 
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The  philosopher  puffed  and  meditated  and 
meditated  and  puffed. 

“There  aint  nothin’  round  here,  but  Ike’s 
gone  to  hitch  up  to  take  the  lady  over  to  Moss- 
dale  ” — he  motioned  with  his  thumb  to  the 
unpretentious  little  depot — “guess  he  kin 
’commodate  you  too.” 

I thanked  him,  but  I might  as  well  have 
thanked  the  platform,  for  he  was  gazing  listlessly 
into  vacancy.  So  I sat  down  on  my  luggage  to 
await  Ike’s  return. 

An  unnecessarily  large,  dusty  arena  surrounded 
the  station  on  either  side  of  the  track,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  islands  of  weeds  and  rank 
grass.  A decrepit  farm  wagon  had  appropriated 
one  of  these  islands,  drawn  thither  doubtless  by 
kindly  hands  that,  at  least  in  its  latter  days,  it 
might  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  stren- 
uous life  of  the  so-called  daily  express.  Some 
neighboring  freight  cars,  likewise  retired  from 
active  service,  probably  regaled  its  ears  with 
strange  tales  of  the  great  wide  world.  Graceful 
elm  trees  shaded  the  edges  of  the  arena.  No 
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houses  were  in  evidence,  a convenient  rise  in  the 
ground  hiding  them  from  view.  As  my  eyes 
rested  upon  my  companion,  apparently  so  pre- 
occupied with  nothing,  I was  convinced  that 
here  indeed  was  the  meeting  of  the  man,  the  hour, 
the  place,  the  opportunity,  the  theme  of  so  many 
of  your  discourses. 

A rumbling  in  the  distance  foretold  the  arrival 
of  Ike.  In  a cloud  of  dust  he  bore  down  upon 
the  station,  standing  erect  in  an  unclassifiable 
vehicle,  jerking  on  the  lines  and  raining  repeated 
blows  on  the  indifferent  beast  which  drew  it. 
With  unnecessary  fervor  he  coaxed  his  steed  to 
come  to  a halt.  It  was  about  the  one  thing,  I 
should  surmise,  the  animal  really  cared  for. 
His  arrival  sufficiently  aroused  my  philosopher 
to  induce  him  again  to  withdraw  his  pipe. 

“Stranger  wants  to  go  too,  Ike.” 

“To  Mossdale?”  inquired  the  charioteer. 

I nodded. 

“Well,  climb  in,  while  I get  the  lady  and  her 
trunk.  Reckon  I kin  fetch  you  both.” 

I took  my  seat  and  “the  lady”  appeared. 
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She  was  elderly,  and  we  must  not  criticize  the 
aged,  but  a cast  of  features  more  prim  and 
austere  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  She 
was  very  thin  and  very  straight,  robed  wholly  in 
garments  of  somber  hue,  which  certainly  fitted 
her  neatly.  Coal-black  eyes,  apparently  capable 
of  but  one  expression,  scornful  pity,  contributed 
to  the  severity  of  her  countenance. 

She  gave  me  one  withering  glance  before, 
with  Ike’s  assistance,  she  clambered  into  the 
conveyance  and  seated  herself  beside  me.  The 
station  master  returning  about  this  time  from 
his  mid-day  meal,  the  trunk  was  secured  and 
with  some  difficulty  elevated  to  the  driver’s 
seat,  the  philosopher  observing  the  process 
with  considerable  interest,  but  not  offering  to 
aid. 

Away  we  drove  in  silence  — a silence  that  was 
to  me  oppressive,  for  I was  conscious  that  those 
pitiless  eyes  still  held  me  in  the  range  of  their 
vision,  even  though  their  owner  was  too  well 
bred  to  stare. 

“What  sort  of  a place  is  this  Mossdale?”  I 
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ventured  at  last,  addressing,  of  course,  the 
driver. 

“Ain’t  never  been  there?”  was  the  reply. 

“No.  I’ve  missed  my  train  and  am  told  I 
must  wait  over  till  to-morrow  for  another.  Is 
there  a good  hotel?” 

Ike  regarded  me  with  a quizzical  expression 
which  denoted  a doubt  of  either  my  veracity  or 
sanity. 

“Land  prospectin’?”  he  suggested. 

“Well,  partly,”  I answered  truthfully, 
preferring  to  stake  my  reputation  for  ve- 
racity. 

“My  brother  runs  the  hotel,”  continued  Ike, 
“and  it’s  good  enough  for  the  few  what  goes 
there.  Take  my  advice,  friend,  and  leave  well 
enough  alone.  The  neighborhood  wouldn’t 
stand  for  bein’  overrun  with  summer  folk  same 
as  Barrett’s  Corners.” 

“I  should  hope  not,”  I replied,  rather  warmly, 
wondering  whether  a kindly  fate  was  guiding  me 
to  the  secluded  little  village,  the  object  of  my 
search. 
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Ike  again  regarded  me  suspiciously.  He  evi- 
dently could  make  nothing  of  me. 

“Folks  will  be  glad  to  see  you  back,  Miss 
Gordon.  You  been  away  nigh  onto  a month 
ain’t  you  ? ” 

“Five  weeks  and  three  days,”  clicked,  rather 
than  spoke.  Miss  Gordon. 

“It’s  a long  time,”  said  Ike,  with  a sigh, 
“though  things  ain’t  changed  much.  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton’s twins  come  since  you  was  gone  and  the 
Methodists  has  got  a new  minister.  Georgie 
Brackford  broke  her  arm,  but  I guess  she  done 
that  afore  you  left.  The  lightning  struck  the 
steeple  of  your  church.  I wanted  ’em  to  wait 
till  you  come  home  afore  they  fixed  it.  One 
whole  side  was  slit  off.” 

“Is  my  brother’s  house  painted  yet?” 

“No.  Doc  ain’t  seen  his  way  clear  to  get  at  it. 
Seems  as  though  he’s  been  more  busy  than 
usual.” 

“Too  busy  to  fix  my  piazza,  I suppose.” 

“I  reckon  so;  though  he  was  talkin’  some 
about  it  yesterday.” 
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I was  listening  ravished  to  this  conversation, 
growing  momently  more  confident  that  I was 
approaching  my  Eldorado.  Both  Ike  and  Miss 
Gordon  ignored  me  wholly. 

At  length  we  halted  before  the  quaintest  little 
house  you  ever  set  eyes  upon,  and  Miss  Gordon 
made  preparations  to  alight.  I offered  to  help 
Ike  with  the  trunk,  but  he  spurned  my  assistance. 
Miss  Gordon  condescendingly  gripped  my  wrist 
as  a support  as  she  descended  to  terra  firma. 

But  the  house!  Half  hidden  by  trees  and 
shrubbery,  it  stood  at  the  end  of  a weed-grown 
path.  The  grass  that  bordered  this  path  and 
stretched  away  under  the  trees  was  as  Sampson’s 
hair  before  he  made  his  mistake,  except  for  the 
profusion  of  wild  flowers.  The  steps  ascending 
to  the  veranda  had  rotted  to  decay  and  had 
fallen  in  at  the  center,  as  likewise  had  the  roof  of 
the  porch.  Its  posts  seemed  only  to  be  held  in 
place  by  the  vines  enshrouding  them.  In  pre- 
historic times  the  house  had  been  treated  to  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  but  now,  where  the  foliage 
permitted  the  woodwork  to  be  seen,  its  tint  was. 
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a purple  gray.  Green  shutters  that  had  well- 
nigh  lost  their  greenness  sealed  the  windows. 
Architecturally  the  house  could  not  be  classified, 
but  it  strikingly  suggested  the  relaxation  of 
slumber. 

It  was  the  house  of  my  dreams.  It  could 
readily  be  made  habitable  without  destroying  its 
aspect  of  contemptuous  indifference  to  all  things 
young  and  new,  the  whirl  and  bustle  of  life.  It 
was  suflSciently  spacious  for  me  and  my  books. 
The  cynic  who  was  making  her  way  up  the  walk 
would  prove  an  ideal  housekeeper.  Here  I 
could  rusticate  and  read  and  dream  to  my  heart’s 
content  and  avoid  all  entanglement  with  other 
lives.  My  little  skein  of  silk  could  lie  smooth 
and  uncrumpled  and  perhaps  escape  the  busy 
fingers  of  the  Three  Dread  Sisters. 

We  were  still  a mile  or  more  from  the  village 
and  I availed  myself  of  my  opportunity  to  ply 
the  unwilling  Ike  with  questions.  “Who  was 
Miss  Gordon Who  was  Doc?  Why  did  he 
not  repair  the  house  we  had  just  left?”  It  was 
forthcoming  that  Doc  was  Miss  Gordon’s 
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brother,  who  had  inherited  a sufficient  income 
from  his  father  to  maintain  him  in  idleness. 
Thus  far,  a creature  after  my  own  heart.  Having 
no  legitimate  occupation,  however,  he  was  inju- 
dicious enough  to  invent  one  for  himself.  “ Doc 
was  the  authenticated  village  adviser.  Hence 
his  title.  So  thoroughly  did  he  believe  in  him- 
self that  his  neighbors  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  him  at  his  own  estimate,  and  no  one 
ever  thought  of  acting  in  any  unusual  contin- 
gency without  first  consulting  “Doc.’’ 

“Advice  always  good?”  I asked. 

“What  Doc  don’t  know  ain’t  worth  knowin’.’ 

“Tried  him  yourself?” 

“Yes,  oncet.” 

“ Results  satisfactory  ? ” 

“No,  but  ’twern’t  his  fault.  Just  my  usual 
luck.” 

“Ah!” 

“Didn’t  know  which  o’  the  two  women  to 
hitch  up  to.  Doc  favored  Sarah  and  I took 
Doc’s  tip.  She’s  been  an  invalid,  and  we  ain’t 
had  no  children.  Amanda  has  thrived  and 
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raised  a big  family.  But  it’s  just  as  Doc  says, 
if  I’d  married  t’other  one  it  would  have  been 
t’other  way.  When  luck’s  agen  you  there  aint 
no  use  in  kickin’.” 

“ Doc  pretty  comfortably  fixed  ? ” 

“He  was,  but  he  ain’t  now.  A chap  came 
round  here  sellin’  shares  in  a new  kind  of  a 
railway  they  was  a goin’  to  put  through.  Doc 
advised  us  all  agen  buyin’  and  Doc  was  right. 
The  thing  busted.” 

“But  how  did  that  affect  Doc?” 

“He  acted  agen  his  own  advice.  Went  in 
pretty  steep  too.  He  lost  a pile  o’  money.  Doc 
did,  by  his  cussedness.  There  wern’t  a derned 
one  of  us  that  would  have  done  it.  Doc’s  got  too 
much  pluck.  That’s  all  the  matter  with  Doc.” 

“Do  you  think  he’d  like  to  part  with  that  little 
house  back  yonder?” 

“He  was  talkin’  some  o’  sellin’  it,  but  I’d  be 
sorry  for  the  man  what  bought  it.  Old  Doc 
Gordon  lived  there  till  he  died,  and  there  was 
never  a finer  man  in  these  parts.  He  knew  when 
you  was  goin’  to  be  sick  nigh  as  well  as  he  knew 
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what  to  do  for  you  when  you  was  took.  When 
he  said  you  was  sartain  to  get  well,  well  you  got. 
When  he  said  nothin’,  but  jest  shook  his  head, 
you’d  best  pay  up  your  back  insurance.  Miss 
Gordon,  she’s  gone  on  livin’  there  since  the  old 
man  died.  I’d  be  sorry  for  the  cuss  that  bought 
that  house.” 

“I  don’t  see  why.” 

“He’d  have  to  turn  Miss  Gordon  out,  and 
folks  round  here  wouldn’t  stand  for  that.  They’d 
blame  Doc  some,  of  course,  but  he’s  hard  up 
and  drove  to  it.  T’other  chap  wouldn’t  have  to 
buy,  though,  and  they’d  be  mighty  sore  on  him. 
Ah!  there’s  Doc  himself,  now.” 

We  were  driving  through  a village  street  heav- 
ily shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  behind  which  on 
either  side  unfenced  shaggy  lawns,  not  over  well 
kept,  protected  the  residences  from  the  dust  of 
the  highway.  The  houses  were  for  the  most 
part  low,  one-storied  dwellings,  with  sloping 
roofs  and  dormer  windows.  They  were  of  a 
glittering  whiteness,  offset  by  green  doorways 
and  blinds. 
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We  were  approaching  the  most  pretentious 
residence  of  which  the  village  boasted,  — a house 
built  in  Colonial  style,  but  shabby  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  weatherworn.  Paint  was  indeed  sorely 
needed.  Lolling  back  in  a chair  tilted  against 
the  trunk  of  a huge  elm  that  arose  from  the 
center  of  the  lawn,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  sat  the 
“Doc.’’  He  was  chewing  meditatively  a long 
wisp  of  Timothy. 

“I  think  I’ll  consult  him.” 

My  driver  nodded.  It  was  incomparably  the 
wisest  course  a stranger  could  pursue  upon 
coming  to  town,  whatever  his  business.  Such 
was  the  implication  of  his  nod. 

I alighted  and  sauntered  leisurely  towards 
this  village  Solomon.  He  was  spare  of  build, 
somewhat  undersized,  and  as  thin  as  a rail.  A 
rather  narrow  face,  partly  hidden  by  a scraggly 
beard  and  surmounted  by  an  untidy  shock  of 
grizzled  hair,  was  turned  towards  me  as  I ap- 
proached. The  nose  was  unusually,  disagree- 
ably long,  but  the  eyes  that  surveyed  me  from 
beneath  two  bushy  brows  separated  by  a per- 
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petual  frown  were  amusing  because  of  their 
judicial  solemnity. 

“Doctor  Gordon,  I believe.” 

Doc  nodded  and  arose. 

“I  have  come  to  you  for  a little  advice,  under- 
standing from  my  friend  yonder  that  you  are  bet- 
ter qualified  to  give  it  than  any  one  else  in  town.” 

Again  Doc  nodded,  but  though  he  smiled  he 
was  evidently  on  his  guard. 

“I  have  thought  of  settling  here  and  would 
like  to  purchase  some  real  estate.  Do  you  know 
of  any  desirable  place  for  sale  ? ” 

“People  round  here  only  do  business  for  spot 
cash.” 

“I  am  prepared  for  that.” 

“How  would  this  place  of  mine  suit  you?” 
Doc  was  graciousness  itself  now. 

“It  is  far  too  imposing  and  would  require  too 
large  an  establishment.  I should  like  to  locate 
about  a mile  from  the  village,  in  some  cosey 
little  cottage.” 

To  do  him  justice.  Doc  hesitated  a moment 
and  his  fingers  twitched  nervously. 
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‘T  own  a small  place  just  about  that  distance 
out.  ’Tain’t  much  for  looks  and  needs  consider- 
able overhauling,  but  it  might  do.  I don’t  know 
of  anything  else  you  could  get.” 

‘Ts  it  unencumbered?” 

“Yes,  no  one  lives  there  but  my  sister,  and 
she’ll  move  out  if  I say  the  word.” 

“No  mortgage,  I mean,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.” 

“Not  a red  cent.” 

“What  would  the  figure  be?” 

Doc  named  a sum  that  caused  me  to  lift  my 
eyebrows. 

“Wouldn’t  sell  for  a penny  less.  It’s  worth 
that  to  me.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “we  won’t  dispute  about  the 
price  till  I’ve  seen  the  house.” 

“Want  to  go  now?” 

“Yes,  I may  as  well.” 

“You  can  come  back  here  afterwards.  I can 
put  you  up  over  night.  Our  hotel  isn’t  first- 
class  by  a long  way.  Just  wait  a moment  and 
I’ll  give  you  a line  to  my  sister.” 
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Doc  retired  into  the  house  and  shortly  after 
reappeared  with  a sealed  letter.  His  face  was 
very  grim  as  he  handed  it  to  me. 

When  I reached  my  trap  I told  Ike  to  drive 
me  back  to  Miss  Gordon’s. 

“You  ain’t  bein’  a goin’  to  buy?”  asked  Ike 
in  manifest  disgust. 

“I’m  considering  it,”  I replied.  “You  see 
Doc  advised  it,  and  after  what  you’ve  told  me  I 
hardly  feel  equal  to  acting  contrary  to  Doc’s 
advice.” 

Ike  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was  silent. 
At  last,  as  we  pulled  up  for  the  second  time 
before  the  coveted  dwelling,  he  turned  about 
and  faced  me. 

“I’m  sorry,  stranger,  as  I ever  told  you,  but 
I never  thought  you’d  do  it.  No  decent  man 
would.  That’s  all  I got  to  say.” 

“It’s  Doc’s  advice,”  I repeated. 

He  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
^‘d — n Doc,”  and  angrily  refused  the  fee  I 
offered  to  add  to  his  charges,  as  I dismissed 
him,  intending  to  return  to  the  village  on  foot. 
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Using  considerable  caution,  testing  each  step 
carefully  before  entrusting  to  it  my  whole  weight, 
I managed  to  climb  to  the  rickety  veranda.  An 
old-fashioned  brass  knocker,  brightly  burnished, 
did  service  as  a bell.  I hammered  with  it  reso- 
lutely. A near-by  blind  was  slightly  opened, 
and  although  I saw  nothing  I was  again  uncom- 
fortably conscious  of  the  coal-black  eyes. 

After  a reasonable  interval,  bolts  and  bars 
were  noisily  drawn  and  the  door  was  thrown 
back  and  I beheld  Miss  Gordon  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

“Well?” 

“I  have  called.  Miss  Gordon,  with  a letter 
from  your  brother,  which  will  explain  my  busi- 
ness.” 

With  a nervous  motion  she  jerked  the  letter 
from  my  hand  and  tearing  it  open  hastily  read 
its  contents.  Not  once  did  she  read  them,  but 
again  and  again,  and  her  face  grew  very  white 
and  she  trembled  visibly.  I had  almost  decided 
to  abandon  my  enterprise  when  with  a mag- 
nificent effort  she  recovered  herself. 
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“It  is  my  duty  to  show  you  the  house  as  my 
brother  requests.” 

I followed  her  in  silence  through  one  room 
after  another.  They  were  practically  bare  of 
furniture  except  the  two  she  occupied  herself. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  were  sadly  discolored,  and 
the  indications  were  plentiful  that  the  roof 
leaked  often  and  badly.  I was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  my  fate,  but  my  philosophy 
came  to  my  rescue.  The  timid,  silly  leaf  is 
needlessly  disturbed  if  the  current  hurry  it  to 
the  brink  of  the  rapids.  Just  beyond  an  eddy 
may  be  in  waiting  to  conduct  it  to  some  still,  mo- 
tionless pool  and  its  journey  be  ended.  But  my 
heart  bled,  I can  assure  you,  Thornton,  for  the 
brave  little  woman. 

“Miss  Gordon,”  I said,  when,  our  tour  of 
inspection  ended,  we  had  returned  to  her  parlor, 
“ I wish  to  purchase  this  house,  and  your  brother 
seems  anxious  to  sell  it.  There  is,  however,  one 
apparently  insuperable  obstacle.  This  is  your 
home  and  I could  not  think  of  dispossessing 
you.” 
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“I  can  make  another  elsewhere,”  she  re- 
plied proudly.  “ My  brother  writes  that  he 
needs  the  money,  and  it  might  as  well  be  you 
as  any  one  else.  Mrs.  Griggs  is  after  the 
house  for  her  son-in-law,  and  I should  hate 
her  to  have  it.” 

“I  could  not  consider  it  except  on  one  condi- 
tion — that  you  consent  to  remain  here  as  my 
housekeeper.  I am  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world.  Miss  Gordon,  and  my  tastes  are  very 
simple.  I do  not  think  I shall  prove  much  of 
a bother.  You  can  continue  to  occupy  your 
present  rooms,  and  the  rest  of  the  house,  with 
some  shght  alterations,  will  accommodate  me 
nicely.  Space  for  my  books  and  a corner  to 
sleep  in  are  about  all  I need.  I am  certain  you 
will  not  find  me  finicky  nor  your  duties  arduous. 
Of  course  I shall  meet  the  running  expenses  of 
the  house  and  pay  you  whatever  salary  you 
consider  just.” 

‘T  could  not  think  of  it,”  said  Miss  Gordon, 
after  a moment’s  hesitation.  ‘T  have  had  no 
experience.  It’s  very  kind  of  you,  but  I could 
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not  think  of  it.  I should  never  be  able  to  satisfy 
you.’’ 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  glanced  about  her 
simple  home  with  eyes  wonderfully  softened  and 
partly  blurred  by  mist,  and  I knew  that  with  a 
little  more  persuasion  I should  prevail. 

And  so,  old  chap,  the  deed  was  done.  I hag- 
gled some  with  Doc  that  he  might  not  have  the 
sin  of  highway  robbery  upon  his  remnant  of  a 
conscience,  rushed  the  alterations  and  repairs, 
feathered  my  nest  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
now  here  I have  been  ensconced  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  growing  daily  more  content. 

If  my  long  story  has  not  wholly  exhausted 
your  patience,  write  me  a good,  stinging  letter  in 
reply.  Do  not  forbear  to  scold  and  criticize. 
More  than  all  else  I value  your  friendship  and 
esteem.  Do  not  let  me  forfeit  them  by  what  you 
can  only  regard  as  my  perversity. 

Hoping  you,  too,  are  on  the  way  to  realize  your 
ideals.  Yours  affectionately. 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

A thousand  thanks  for  your  letter.  It  fully 
realized  my  expectations.  My!  How  I did 
cringe  as  I read  it!  I saw  my  Rhadamanthus 
standing  over  me  with  uplifted  rod,  and  long 
before  he  was  wearied  I was  pleading  piteously 
for  mercy.  Smarting  with  pain,  I placed  your 
letter  in  my  pocket  and  crawled  slowly  to  my 
refuge  that  I might  there  the  better  meditate 
upon  my  shortcomings. 

My  refuge,  I would  have  you  know,  is  a spa- 
cious hammock,  so  artistically  hung  beneath  two 
ancient  apple  trees  as  always  to  be  in  the  shade. 
The  house  and  the  road  are  both  hidden  from 
my  view  as  I yield  myself  to  its  embrace.  Only 
the  breezes  can  find  me  there  as,  all  alone,  nature 
and  I commune  together.  The  refuge,  there- 
fore, is  very  conducive  to  meditation  — to  that 
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sort  of  meditation,  I mean,  that  passes  by  im- 
perceptible stages  into  reverie,  and  thence  to 
slumber,  innocent,  dreamless  slumber. 

When  I was  comfortably  settled  I intended 
withdrawing  your  letter  for  further  perusal.  I 
was  anxious  to  do  some  more  cringing.  But 
I could  not  readily  reach  the  pocket  in  which  I 
had  placed  it,  and  besides,  you  know,  the  play 
of  the  sunlight  in  the  leafy  arbor  overarching  my 
couch  is  wonderfully  fascinating. 

After  a little  my  wounds  ceased  to  burn,  and 
then  that  inner  nature  of  mine,  as  dogmatic  as 
Carlyle  and  as  indifferent  to  logic,  played  you 
and  me  a very  shabby  trick.  It  insisted  upon 
parading  before  me  the  manifold  good  resolutions 
I had  made  when  first  I read  your  letter.  Sorry 
looking  creatures  they  were  as  they  stood  there 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree.  They  were 
costumed  so  fastidiously,  and  were  so  ludicrously 
over-starched  and  afraid  of  being  mussed,  that 
when  my  inner  nature  laughed  I laughed  too, 
and  when  it  bade  them  begone  never  again  to 
intrude  I was  too  amused  to  interfere. 
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So  you  see,  my  dear  boy,  your  humble  servant 
is  still  very  far  from  being  converted.  But  do 
not  yet  abandon  him.  Perhaps  some  day  a 
shaft  may  penetrate  his  loosely  jointed  armor  of 
conceit  and  self-satisfaction  and  inflict  a mortal 
wound.  But  that  you  may  aim  more  accurately 
in  the  future  it  would  seem  only  fair  that  I should 
furnish  you  with  some  description  of  my  present 
mode  of  life.  Again  it  is  your  privilege  to  skip, 
but  again  I plead  for  the  concluding  words. 

I rise  comparatively  early  — say  about  8 :3 
A.M.  A refreshing  dip  in  a shaded  pool,  which 
a little  stream  has  conveniently  formed  in  the 
rear  of  my  estate,  is  included  in  my  toilet.  Then 
comes  breakfast,  and  that  subdued  murmur  of 
the  far-off  world  which  the  morning  paper  affords. 
A little  work  in  my  garden  follows.  Don’t 
imagine,  please,  anything  boisterous.  Occupa- 
tion would  perhaps  be  a more  fitting  word.  I 
am  interested  in  observing  things  grow,  both 
weeds  and  flowers,  and  from  time  to  time  make 
measurements,  recording  them  carefully  in  my 
note-book.  I am  sometimes  tempted  to  pull  up 
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the  weeds,  but  this  seems  rather  presumptuous 
and  not  at  all  in  accord  with  my  philosophy  of 
“laissez  faire.”  Miss  Gordon,  however,  not 
possessing  the  same  scruples,  the  flowers  are 
never  quite  choked  to  death. 

A few  hours  in  the  refuge  are  next  on  the 
program,  with  a book  to  divert  me.  After  lunch 
I return  to  my  hammock  till  3 p.m.,  and  then 
am  off  for  a ramble.  These  rambles  are  delight- 
ful. I make  a point  of  never  walking  in  a road 
except  to  cross  it,  and  so  am  frequently  lost  — a 
most  charming  experience  — and  often  never 
find  my  way  home  till  long  after  nightfall.  I 
think  I most  enjoy  the  world  when  lit  by  stars 
and  peopled  by  shadows.  Somehow  it  seems 
more  sympathetic  then  than  in  the  disillusioning 
light  of  day. 

My  evenings,  unless  interrupted  by  visitors, 
are  spent  in  playing  chess  with  Miss  Gordon, 
who  is  really  quite  an  expert.  She  reminds  me 
much  of  fate,  contemptuously  sacrificing  valuable 
lives  to  attain  her  ends. 

She  and  I are  growing  to  be  rare  chums.  For 
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a time  the  apparent  unreasonableness  of  my 
present  conduct  evidently  distressed  her,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  was  cautious  and  reserved, 
holding  herself  in  readiness  for  all  sorts  of  de- 
velopments. But  that  has  all  passed  now.  Miss 
Gordon  has  discovered  a sufficient  cause  for  my 
whimsical  behavior  — not  of  course  the  true  one 
— that,  I fancy,  would  sadly  shock  my  prim 
Presbyterian  friend  — but  one  so  satisfactory 
and  so  romantic  that  it  has  quite  surrounded  me 
with  a halo  of  melancholy  interest.  Don’t  call 
me  hard  names,  please,  because  I permit  the 
dear  old  lady  to  glorify  me  with  a light  origi- 
nating in  a dream  world  of  her  own.  I have  told 
no  falsehood.  I am  simply  drifting.  Surely  it 
is  not  necessary,  of  my  own  accord,  to  steer  my 
bark  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the  shadow. 

Miss  Gordon’s  explanation,  as  you  have  prob- 
ably surmised,  is  that  I have  been  unfortunate 
in  a love  affair.  (As  if  I ever  really  could  care 
for  anyone  except  myself,  and  you,  of  course.) 
The  young  lady  — the  epitome  of  all  that  is 
charming  and  good  and  lovely  — passed  away^ 
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on  the  eve  of  our  wedding.  . The  shock  was  too 
great  for  me.  My  mind  became  slightly  un- 
balanced. I could  no  longer  endure  to  mingle 
with  my  kind.  Their  joys  outraged  me.  Their 
sorrows  suggested  my  own.  And  so  at  last, 
prostrated,  broken-hearted,  inconsolable,  this  life 
of  solitude  irresistibly  attracted  me. 

She  told  me  all  this  one  night,  after  we  had 
finished  our  game  of  chess,  in  so  motherly  a way, 
with  glistening  eyes  and  in  tones  which  sym- 
pathy had  deprived  of  their  usual  click,  that  I 
really  had  not  the  heart  to  contradict  her.  I 
was  courageous  enough,  however,  to  secure  a 
promise  that  she  would  not  acquaint  anyone  else 
with  her  discovery,  and  so  I at  least  tried  to  clip 
the  wings  of  the  lie.  Had  I stopped  there  I 
would  have  been  well-nigh  guiltless,  but  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  satisfying  my  own  curiosity, 
I took  an  unfair  advantage  of  Miss  Gordon’s 
softened  mood  and  sought  to  worm  myself  into 
her  confidence. 

“Miss  Gordon,”  I said,  “now  that  you  have 
guessed  my  story,  you  must  entrust  me  with 
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yours.  I have  a suspicion  that  it  is  even  sadder 
and  more  romantic  than  mine.  Perhaps  the 
hearing  of  it  may  help  me  to  become  more 
resigned.” 

She  answered  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  at  the  moment  to  comply  with  my  request, 
but  she  would  try  at  some  future  date  to  commit 
it  to  writing  and  I could  read  it  or  not  as  I 
pleased. 

Since  that  night  my  housekeeper  and  I are  the 
best  of  friends.  She  is  indeed  a jewel.  So 
trained  has  she  been  — I imagine  by  her  brother 
— in  self-effacement  that  I am  hardly  conscious 
of  her  existence  until  some  need  arises,  and  then 
Miss  Gordon  is  always  on  hand.  Surely  I have 
no  reason  thus  far  to  find  fault  with  the  results 
of  my  drifting. 

She  is  at  present  busily  engaged,  I fancy,  in 
writing  her  narrative.  When  it  comes  into  my 
possession  I shall  accord  you  a peep  at  it.  I per- 
mit myself  this  one  breach  of  confidence  because 
I have  discovered,  alas!  that  Miss  Gordon  has 
communicated  my  tale  of  woe  to  at  least  one 
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other.  Confession  is  not  practised  in  Protestant 
churches  — that  is,  confession  of  your  own  sins 
and  follies  — but  it  is  evidently  considered  quite 
the  thing  to  unburden  yourself  to  your  pastor  of 
all  that  you  can  ascertain  regarding  your  neigh- 
bors. But  I must  not  be  wroth  with  my  faithful 
housekeeper.  I am  sure  she  was  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives,  and  fondly  hoped  that  the 
Dominie  would  afford  me  a consolation  beyond 
her  power. 

The  consequences  of  this  officiousness  were 
not  wholly  unpleasant.  Of  course  the  minister 
called,  but  he  was  not  a half  bad  fellow  — a little 
raw  and  immature  and  a little  too  self-confident. 
He  was  evidently  persuaded  that  he  and  the 
Almighty  were  in  partnership  and  that  his  advice 
always  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  firm. 
Apart  from  this,  I rather  enjoyed  the  interview 
— the  man  was  so  sincere  and  so  anxious  to  help 
me.  It  was  amusing  to  observe  his  efforts  to 
approach  the  theme  of  my  sudden,  overwhelming 
misfortune.  But  to  be  pitied  and  consoled  by 
Miss  Gordon  was  one  thing,  to  draw  a large 
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draft  upon  a stranger’s  sympathies  under  a 
false  signature  was  quite  another;  so  I deftly 
steered  the  conversation  into  other  channels 
whenever  it  became  too  personal.  I could  see 
he  was  wholly  perplexed  by  my  reticence,  being 
accustomed  probably,  poor  man,  to  have  his 
parishioners  weep  upon  his  shoulders.  But  what 
else  could  I do.^^  I promised  him,  however,  by 
way  of  compensation,  to  be  present  at  some  sort 
of  an  affair  shortly  to  be  held  in  the  church  par- 
lors, and  also  occasionally  to  accompany  Miss 
Gordon  to  service.  This  two-fold  diversion 
ought  to  avail  something  in  diminishing  the 
poignancy  of  my  grief. 

I have  had  other  callers  besides  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McPherson,  but  to  do  Miss  Gordon  justice,  her 
responsibility  ceases  with  the  clergyman.  These 
others  were  presumably  actuated  by  neighborli- 
ness, debased,  I fear,  by  a considerable  alloy  of 
curiosity.  They  did  not  interest  me  greatly. 
They  were  so  clumsy  in  their  probing,  using 
telegraph  poles  for  lancets,  that  they  were  simply 
tedious.  Perhaps  if  they  had  known  aught  of 
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my  antecedents,  if  they  too  had  learned  of  my 
tragic  bereavement,  they  might  have  been  more 
gentle  in  their  attempted  surgery.  And  you  must 
not  be  unmindful  of  it  either,  Thornton.  Crush 
not  the  poor  wounded  spirit.  By  Jove,  I’m 
almost  beginning  to  believe  it’s  true  myself! 

Doc,  of  course,  has  honored  me  with  a visit, 
but  he  favored  me  with  no  advice  beyond  com- 
menting adversely  upon  the  reading  habit.  I 
explained  to  him  that  some  of  us  poor  mortals 
must  acquire  our  knowledge  from  books,  that  it 
is  only  the  gifted  few  who  know  all  things  by 
intuition.  Do  you  know,  I believe  the  old  igno- 
ramus actually  thought  I meant  to  compliment 
him.  He  smiled  so  complacently. 

Well,  good-by  for  the  present,  old  chap.  On 
second  thought  I will  not  ask  you  to  spare  me. 
Be  merciless,  doctor  dear.  Ransack  your  medi- 
cine chest  for  the  most  potent  drugs.  But  per- 
haps, for  all  we  either  of  us  know,  the  last  dose 
may  be  secretly  working. 

Yours  affectionately. 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

What  a blessed  inheritance  a Puritan  con- 
science must  be!  My  ancestors  having  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  dream  away  their  days  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  have  bequeathed  to  me 
only  an  apology  for  a conscience,  which  utters  its 
censures  with  both  a smile  and  a drawl  and  never 
expects  me  to  take  it  seriously.  If  we  could  only 
exchange  ghostly  counselors  for  a few  months  it 
might  be  mutually  advantageous.  It  certainly 
would  serve  to  keep  me  on  the  jump.  A man 
with  a Puritan  conscience  must  be  as  uncom- 
fortable as  a wooden  ball  held  in  position  by 
an  upward  spouting  jet  of  water.  It  can  neither 
descend  nor  can  it  fly  away  and  escape.  Noth- 
ing for  the  poor  ball  except  a perpetual  rising 
or  falling.  Still,  it’s  a pretty  spectacle. 
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Not  possessing  a conscience  of  this  description, 
I am  indeed  fortunate  in  your  friendship.  When 
your  mentor  fulminates  against  my  delinquen- 
cies, my  poor  apology  is  considerably  shocked, 
but  does  not  dare  dissent. 

Doubtless  it  will  seem  strange  to  you,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  either  of  us  — I mean  to  my 
conscience  or  me  — that  I was  conducting  my- 
self like  a “blackguard”  till  we  read  your  letter. 

“This  is  awful,”  I said. 

“It  is,”  replied  my  adviser. 

“Why  did  you  not  warn  me  of  this  ?”  I spoke 
rather  tartly. 

My  conscience  blushed  and  hung  his  head. 
At  last  he  managed  to  drawl  out  in  that  captivat- 
ing way  of  his,  with  a tentative  smile  as  his  eyes 
sought  mine,  “Well,  it’s  too  late  now  anyway.” 

“You  rascal,”  I cried,  trying  to  look  my  fierc- 
est, “how  dare  you  suggest  my  continuing  to 
practise  this  deception  ?” 

“Miss  Gordon  would  never  forgive  you  if  you 
undeceived  her.  No  woman  can  bear  to  be  told 
that  she  is  wholly  at  fault  in  her  efforts  to  fathom 
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a mystery.  Nor  will  she  take  it  kindly  if  you 
ruthlessly  destroy  the  romance  her  imagination 
has  woven,  to  which  she  is  ever  returning  with 
increasing  delight,  and  over  which  she  has  already 
wept  copiously  and  often.” 

If  you  could  have  heard  the  culprit  delivering 
this  sage  advice  in  tones  that  vibrated  with  com- 
passion, I am  sure  you  would  condone  my  willing- 
ness to  remain  a blackguard  for  yet  a little  while 
longer. 

As  if  to  complicate  matters  further,  the  evening 
of  the  very  day  your  letter  arrived.  Miss  Gordon 
handed  me  before  retiring  a roll  of  closely  written 
manuscript.  She  colored  and  turned  her  head 
away  as  she  did  so,  saying  nervously,  “I  must  ask 
you  to  promise,  Mr.  Varden,  to  destroy  this  after 
reading  it  and  never  to  allude  to  it  in  my  presence.” 

“That  settles  it,”  I murmured  to  myself,  as  I 
bowed  my  assent. 

“Settles  what  ?”  inquired  my  conscience,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  Miss  Gordon. 

“I  can  never  show  this  to  Thornton.” 

“Of  course  not.  You  must  copy  it  first  and 
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then  destroy  it,  instructing  him  to  deal  similarly 
with  the  copy.” 

“You’re  an  ingenious  rogue  and  not  fit  to  be  a 
gentleman’s  conscience.” 

“Perhaps  not,  but  a promise  is  a promise. 
You  certainly  assured  your  friend  that  he  should 
have  a peep  at  the  story,  and  now  you  have  given 
your  word  to  Miss  Gordon  that  you  will  destroy 
the  document.  I have  simply  shown  you  how  to 
reconcile  the  two  promises.”  He  spoke  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence. 

When  he  assumes  this  attitude  I never  argue 
with  my  conscience,  so  I made  myself  comfortable 
and  prepared  to  read  the  manuscript  judicially, 
reserving  my  decision  until  I was  acquainted  with 
its  contents. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  finish  it,  as  Miss  Gor- 
don wrote  a large,  round,  school-girl  hand,  but 
the  narrative  suggested  a problem,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  it  kept  me  awake  long  after  my 
usual  hour.  Somewhere  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing I concluded  to  refer  the  matter  to  my  con- 
stituted authority,  but  the  incompetent  wretch 
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had  been  asleep  for  some  hours.  After  breakfast 
this  morning  I again  sought  his  assistance,  but 
found  him  in  a very  surly  mood.  All  that  I 
could  elicit  from  him  was,  “You  said  I wasn’t  fit 
to  be  a gentleman’s  conscience.”  Not  another 
word  would  he  add,  so,  perforce,  I must  resort  to 
you  for  enlightenment.  Will  you  kindly  ask 
your  more  efficient  conscience  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  following  tale?  The  questio^^ 
for  consideration  is  of  course  whether  or  not  Miss 
Gordon  made  a mistake. 

My  Housekeeper’s  Story 
“It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I reach  out  my 
hand  to  disturb  the  pictures  whose  faces  have 
long  since  been  turned  to  the  wall.  Not  that  I 
fear  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  revive  my  suffer- 
ings. The  past  is  too  remote  and  I am  too  greatly 
changed  for  any  likelihood  that  I shall  wince  as  I 
recall  its  scenes.  But  it  is  just  this  suspicion  that 
I may  find  myself  only  a listless  spectator  which 
makes  my  task  an  unpleasant  one.  The  very 
pictures  will  cry  out  against  me.  Poor  Miss  Gor- 
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don!  How  old  she  has  grown!  How  altered 
in  every  way!  Who  would  ever  think  that  this 
is  the  eager  little  maiden  whose  restless  fingers 
sketched  our  outlines  and  filled  in  our  colors  ? I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  prove  a very  agreeable  ex- 
perience to  be  pitied  by  one’s  own  past. 

“Where  shall  I begin  ? Ah!  Here  is  a picture 
which  perhaps  better  than  any  other  will  serve 
to  introduce  my  narrative.  It  is  of  an  old  man 
affectionately  caressing  a little  girl  who  has  cud- 
dled herself  in  his  arms.  How  happy  they  both 
seem!  How  confident  of  each  other’s  love! 

“I  do  not  remember  my  mother.  My  father 
was  all  in  all  to  me.  As  I grew  older  I seemed  to 
enter  more  and  more  into  his  life.  We  under- 
stood one  another  so  completely  that  I believe 
he  found  as  much  pleasure  in  my  companionship 
as  I in  his.  It  was  very  different  with  my  brother. 
I do  not  know  why,  but  he  always  seemed  to  re- 
gard me  with  mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. He  was  far  cleverer  than  I,  I suppose. 
At  any  rate  his  tastes  were  wholly  different.  He 
was  a keen  sportsman  and  his  rod  and  rifle  were 
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always  enticing  him  into  a world  where  I could 
not  follow.  But  father  loved  us  both,  and  always 
listened  with  the  utmost  relish  to  his  tales  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  I tried  very  hard  to  be  inter- 
ested too,  but  repeatedly  made  mistakes  at  which 
my  brother  would  laugh  derisively.  Still,  those 
were  happy  days. 

“ Of  course  they  could  not  last.  Nothing  that 
is  really  beautiful  possesses  any  permanence. 
Weeds  and  grasses  are  long-lived,  but  flowers 
quickly  fade.  Father  was  well  advanced  in 
years  when  I was  born,  and  he  only  waited  to  see 
his  little  maid,  as  he  loved  to  call  me,  blossom 
out  into  womanhood,  and  then  left  us  to  join 
mother. 

“It  was  very  hard  to  give  him  up.  I do  not 
think  I could  have  borne  it,  had  not  a task  faced 
me  of  so  engrossing  a nature  as  to  leave  me  little 
time  for  grieving.  I knew  now  I must  live  for 
my  brother.  Somehow  I must  win  my  way  into 
his  life.  I must  make  his  interests  my  interests. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  because  I had  been  so  selfish 
and,  absorbed  as  I was  in  father,  had  so  ignored 
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my  brother  that  the  loss  had  come,  and  with  the 
loss  my  summons. 

‘T  set  myself  to  my  task  with  all  the  energy 
and  resolution  I possessed,  and  at  first  met  with  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  While  we  did  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  become  assimilated,  I could  see 
plainly  that  I was  contributing  to  my  brother’s 
happiness,  and  he  was  kinder  to  me  and  evidently 
less  dissatisfied  with  his  sister.  Ah,  me!  Why 
did  I not  persevere! 

“Although  I have  resolutely  rotated  the  ad- 
joining picture,  shame  forbids  that  I should 
suffer  a stranger  to  regard  it  closely.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  contains  another  face,  a face  which 
had  grown  very  dear  to  me,  which  in  some  strange 
way  had  cast  a spell  upon  me. 

“He  was  a young  clergyman,  and  our  little 
parish  was  his  first  charge.  He  was  inexpe- 
rienced, impulsive,  deficient  in  tact,  but  full  of 
the  noblest  enthusiasm.  The  old-fashioned 
people  of  our  small  community  were  not  well 
pleased  and  simply  tolerated  him  for  his  good- 
ness. In  my  loneliness,  in  my  need  of  stimulat- 
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ing  companionship,  I was  drawn  to  him  at  once. 
It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  conceal  this 
interest.  He  discovered  it,  and  was  foolish 
enough  to  reciprocate  it.  Our  tastes  were  sim- 
ilar, our  sympathies  accordant,  and  before  long 
our  friendship  developed  into  an  intimacy  and 
then  into  something  far  more  precious.  Our 
meetings  were  necessarily  clandestine,  but  they 
were  as  frequent  as  we  could  make' them.  I for- 
got wholly  my  determination  to  live  for  my 
brother;  in  fact  the  demands Vhich  he  made  upon 
my  attention  were  almost  resented.  I was 
dreaming  and  my  dream  infatuated  me.  What 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  its  reality  and 
mingle  with  my  dream  was^distasteful  to  me.  I 
do  not  think  we  either  of  us  realized  how  de- 
pendent we  had  grown  upon  one  another,  till 
one  day  my  friend  told  me  that  the  Elders  were 
dissatisfied  with  him,  that  he  must  seek  elsewhere 
a more  congenial  field  of  labor.  He  was  cha- 
grined and  indignant,  and  was  very  grateful  for 
the  little  comfort  I could  give  him.  At  last  he 
turned  towards  me,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
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besought  me  to  accompany  him.  Then  it  was 
that  I awakened.  I was  as  frightened  as  a little 
child  rudely  roused  from  its  slumber.  Shall  I 
confess  it?  I longed  for  the  embrace  of  his 
strong,  eager  arms.  But  alas!  It  could  not  be. 
I was  face  to  face  with  reality.  The  dream  had 
faded.  I could  only  sob  ‘my  brother.’  He  un- 
derstood, but  still  he  pleaded  with  me.  ‘ I must 
not  fail  him.  I was  his.  He  needed  me.’  Yet 
the  more  passionate  he  became,  the  more  bitterly 
did  my  conscience  upbraid  me  with  my  neglect 
of  my  mission.  I had  been  faithless  to  my 
father’s  trust.  And  so  I told  him  ‘No.’  Though 
he  expostulated  with  an  importunity  I found  it 
hard  to  resist,  I still  persisted  in  my  ‘No.’  I 
made  it  final,  irrevocable,  and  with  a long,  last 
farewell  he  turned  sadly  away. 

“I  ought  to  have  been  happy,  I suppose,  but 
I was  not.  I tried  to  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  and  resume  my  efforts  to  weave  myself 
into  my  brother’s  life,  but  I had  lost  all  my  skill. 
Perhaps  my  heart  was  no  longer  in  my  task,  per- 
haps my  brother  lacked  confidence  in  my  sin- 
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cerity;  at  any  rate  he  was  more  irritable  with  me, 
for  a time  at  least,  than  I had  ever  known  him  to 
be.  Still  I was  not  disheartened.  If  my  devo- 
tion was  mechanical,  at  least  it  was  constant,  and 
at  last  I had  my  reward.  My  brother’s  manner 
toward  me  underwent  a complete  transformation. 
Perhaps  the  days  that  followed  were  the  happiest 
in  my  life.  I lived  in  unclouded  sunshine. 
Everything  I undertook  seemed  to  please  him. 
He  even  addressed  me  with  terms  of  endearment. 

“ But  as  usual  the  resplendent  coloring  of  the 
clouds  presaged  the  approach  of  night.  Poor 
foolish  child,  not  to  have  guessed  it!  One  day 
my  brother  informed  me  of  his  engagement.  The 
woman  was  one  whom  I did  not  regard  as  fit  to 
be  his  associate,  though  since  I have  been  forced 
to  confess  that  she  has  made  him  an  excellent 
wife.  But  it  was  not  this  that  grieved  me.  My 
pride  was  wounded  by  the  mere  fact  that  my 
brother  had  found  marriage  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness. When  I learned  that  the  ceremony  was 
fixed  for  an  early  date  my  indignation  was  be- 
yond reason. 
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“Every  possible  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  my  comfort.  The  old  homestead  was  to  be 
mine  and  a generous  allowance  was  set  apart  for 
my  maintenance,  but  at  the  time  I was  too  madly 
jealous  to  appreciate  how  considerate  my  brother 
had  been.  After  bitter  words  — the  only  bitter 
words  I ever  used  to  him  — I sought  my  room 
in  a passion.  This  was  all  it  had  come  to,  my 
willingness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  him.  Well, 
let  him  go  his  way  and  I would  go  mine.  I seated 
myself  at  my  desk  and  hastily  scribbled  a letter 
to  my  friend.  I buried  my  pride  fathoms  deep 
and  begged  him,  yes,  actually  begged  him,  to 
come  back  to  me.  I shamelessly  told  him  how 
much  I loved  him.  It  was  not  till  I had  filled 
several  pages  with  ardent,  incoherent  words 
and  was  about  to  add  my  signature  that  my 
cheeks  reddened  and  the  pen  slipped  from  my 
fingers.  How  could  I,  my  father’s  child,  write 
such  a letter  as  that?  Thank  God!  I never 
sent  it. 

“There  was  a knock  on  my  bedroom  door,  and 
my  brother  entered. 
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“‘A  little  more  reconciled  now,  I hope,  Agnes,’ 
he  said,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

‘T  swallowed  a great  lump  and  tried  to 
smile. 

“‘Here  is  a paper  which  Mrs.  Griggs  has  left 
for  you.  She  has  marked  something  she  thought 
would  interest  you.’ 

“I  took  the  paper  from  his  hands,  but  did  not 
glance  at  it.  Something  told  me  not  to.  When 
my  brother  was  gone  I opened  it  with  trembling 
fingers  and  read  — what  I had  dreaded  — the 
announcement  of  my  friend’s  engagement  to 
somebody  else. 

“ For  a while  all  was  dark.  It  was  a long  time 
before  I found  my  way  into  the  twilight  in  which 
I have  since  lived.  At  least  I have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  my  brother  has  been  happy 
— far  happier  than  I ever  could  have  made  him, 
and  as  for  myself,  my  life  has  not  latterly  been 
wholly  useless. 

“So  ends  the  old  maid’s  story.  Destroy  it, 
please,  Mr.  Varden,  as  you  have  promised.” 
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Yes,  Miss  Gordon,  I have  destroyed  it  — but 
Thornton,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

When  I greeted  the  dear  old  lady  this  morning, 
whether  it  was  the  mist  in  my  eyes  or  not  I cannot 
say,  but  there  was  actually  a shimmering  radiance 
of  pearly  light  about  her  snow-white  hair.  As 
for  Doc,  I should  like  to  strangle  him,  were  it  not 
for  my  philosophy.  But  do  tell  me,  old  man,  in 
your  opinion,  did  Miss  Gordon’s  conscience 
guide  her  aright  ? Of  course  the  conceited  prig 
was  not  worthy  of  her.  How  could  a man  forget 
so  soon!  I can  secure  no  satisfactory  answer 
from  my  conscience.  Let  me  know  the  verdict 
of  yours. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

For  the  first  time  in  your  life  you  have  written 
me  a most  unsatisfactory  letter.  The  problem 
was  not  what  you  thought  of  me,  but  what  you 
thought  of  Miss  Gordon.  Her  case  you  curtly 
dismiss  at  the  close  of  your  epistle  in  a few  enig- 
matical sentences.  “Altruism,”  you  say,  “when 
carried  to  such  extremes  is  but  a disguised  form 
of  egoism,  and  is  not  readily  to  be  distinguished 
therefrom.”  For  once  I disagree  with  you.  The 
color  may  be  the  same,  but  the  substance  and 
taste  are  wholly  different,  as  you  would  realize 
yourself,  if  you  knew  Miss  Gordon.  I am  really 
surprised  and  disappointed  that  his  honor,  the 
Puritan  conscience,  should  have  made  so  great  a 
blunder.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  After 
the  eight  pages  of  dissection  of  poor  me,  naturally 
he  must  have  been  exhausted. 
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Kindly  advise  him  for  me  that  I waded  re- 
ligiously through  those  dreary  pages,  not  omitting 
a single  word.  It  may  serve  to  resuscitate  him. 
I felt,  though,  much  as  some  unfortunate  wretch 
only  partially  under  the  influence  of  ether  would 
feel,  stretched  upon  the  operating  table  of  a 
clinic.  I suffered  intense  agony,  certainly  not 
mitigated  as  I heard  the  surgeon  in  chief  draw 
the  attention  of  his  subordinates  to  this  and  that 
condition,  sure  to  prove  fatal  at  no  distant 
date.  To  think  that  I was  developing  into  an- 
other Doc,  that  all  the  symptoms  were  markedly 
present,  that  there  was  no  visible  hope  for  me! 

The  sooner  it’s  over  the  better,  was  my  first 
reflection.  I may  as  well  accelerate  the  process. 
I must  become  proficient  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
swearing,  for  these  are  Doc’s  most  noteworthy 
accomplishments,  particularly  the  last.  I must 
regard  a coat  as  an  instrument  of  torture  de- 
vised by  an  over-refined  civilization.  I must 
abandon  my  books.  Finally,  I must  cultivate 
a proclivity  to  advise  everybody  about  every- 
thing, concealing  my  ignorance  behind  “hems” 
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and  “haws,”  and  timely  squirts  of  tobacco  juice. 
In  selfishness,  alas!  I need  no  instruction.  Your 
diagnosis  discovers  an  extraordinarily  large 
growth  of  egotism,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  knife, 
as  already  present. 

After  a few  hours  of  meditation  in  my  refuge, 
however,  I recovered  somewhat  my  ordinary 
poise.  I convinced  myself  that  Doc  was  an 
original  and  that  I should  only  fail  miserably  if 
I attempted  an  imitation.  A worse  fate  may  be 
in  store  for  me,  but  I must  await  it  resignedly. 
The  most  skilful  analyst  of  human  conduct  and 
motives  has  assured  me  that  my  case  is  already 
desperate.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  therefore 
but  with  feigned  cheerfulness  to  mock  my  ap- 
proaching doom. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  very  for- 
tunate that  I had  promised  the  Rev.  Mr.  McPher- 
son to  attend  the  church  sociable.  Now,  if  ever, 
I needed  distraction.  In  no  other  way  could  I 
escape  from  morbidness. 

The  sociable  proved  much  more  diverting  than 
I had  anticipated.  I was  afraid  it  was  likely  to 
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be  a very  tame  affair,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
afforded  me  far  more  than  a mere  temporary 
relief. 

It  was  held  in  a long,  narrow  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  church,  which  was  uncomfortably  crowded 
even  before  my  arrival.  The  only  seat  I could 
secure  was  a window  ledge  near  the  entrance, 
which  I shared  with  a rather  buxom  dame,  whom 
I unceremoniously  hoisted  into  position.  She 
was  very  grateful  and  communicative,  and  I was 
provided  with  a living  program,  who  in  pungent, 
if  inelegant,  English  furnished  me  with  a biog- 
raphy of  every  performer. 

Mr.  McPherson  opened  the  entertainment 
with  a neat  little  speech,  which  my  companion 
vociferously  applauded,  beating  a tattoo  with  her 
heels  against  the  wainscot,  her  hands  being 
charged  with  maintaining  her  equilibrium. 

Mary  Jane  Walker  then  favored  us  with  a 
recitation.  Mary  Jane  is  the  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Walker,  a farmer  of  the  vicinity,  famed  for  ex- 
hibiting the  largest  hogs  at  the  county  fair.  In 
the  matter  of  feeding  Mary  Janes,  however,  he 
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should  not  be  above  taking  advice.  She  was 
the  scrawniest,  puniest  mite  that  ever  fond  father 
doted  upon.  An  over-starched  dress  canopied 
two  little  broomsticks  encased  in  white  stockings. 
Her  bare  arms,  protruding  from  unnecessarily 
large  openings,  were  scarcely  visible  at  my  dis- 
tance. Mary  Jane  declaimed  a thrilling  tale, 
illustrating  it  with  jerky,  geometrical  gestures. 
Her  tones  were  as  angular  as  the  outlines  of  her 
figure.  Poor  little  babe!  She  ought  to  have 
been  put  on  a rigorous  diet  of  bread  and  milk 
months  before  the  exhibition,  but  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  it,  though.  My  neighbor’s  eyes  were 
moist  when  she  concluded. 

“Ain’t  she  a wonder?”  was  the  question  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  soon  as  the  applause  had  sufli- 
ciently  subsided. 

I admitted  that  she  was  — anatomically,  of 
course,  I meant.  (How  they  ever  prepare  that 
child  for  bed  without  breaking  her  surpasses  my 
understanding.) 

Myra  Belle  — I didn’t  catch  the  surname  — 
was  the  next  performer.  Myra  Belle  had  a his- 
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tory.  She  had  condescended  to  act  as  a waitress 
during  the  season  at  a summer  hotel  in  Boynton 
Corners,  and  while  at  work  one  day  had  been 
overheard  singing.  A blandly  polite  boarder,  a 
stout,  florid-faced  gentleman,  evidently  a man 
who  knew  a thing  or  two,  had  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  songstress.  “ My  dear,”  he  said,  — 
I am  quoting  my  program, — “y^^  certainly 
should  have  your  voice  cultivated.  It  is  a most 
extraordinary  voice.  Meanwhile,  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  refrain  from  using  it  and 
thereby  possibly  injuring  it.”  Myra  Belle  re- 
frained for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  doubt- 
less much  to  the  comfort  of  all  the  guests,  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  securing  the  needed  funds 
for  vocal  cultivation,  and  being  too  conscientious 
to  bury  her  talent,  the  poor  creature  had  Anally 
broken  loose  again. 

With  my  nerves  all  unstrung  I was  meditating 
a retreat,  when  the  apparently  impossible  hap- 
pened. A slim,  exquisitely  graceful  girl  — I 
could  not  see  her  face  — advanced  to  the  piano. 

“It’s  that  Dolly  Winter.  I don’t  see  how  she 
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has  the  gall  to  do  it,”  was  the  muttered  ejacula- 
tion of  my  program. 

Of  course  I wanted  to  inquire  further  regarding 
Dolly,  but  as  soon  as  her  fingers  touched  the  in- 
strument I became  an  absorbed  listener.  It  was 
wonderful  how  she  compelled  that  old  rattle-box 
of  a piano  to  speak.  I fancied  she  was  impro- 
vising, though  I could  not  be  certain.  For  me, 
at  least,  she  was  translating  Miss  Gordon’s  story 
into  music,  and  with  a thorough  appreciation  of 
the  problem  it  presented.  “Absurd,”  you  say; 
but  you  can  imagine  how  wholly  oblivious  I be- 
came of  my  surroundings,  as  the  subtly  com- 
bined themes  led  me  on  from  scene  to  scene.  I 
could  have  assassinated  my  program  and  de- 
prived myself  of  her  services  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  as  she  leaned  towards  me  and  whispered: 

“When  once  she  gets  started  she  never  knows 
when  to  stop.  It’s  the  same  at  prayer-meetings.” 

At  last  the  music  sobbed  itself  away  into  silence. 
What  I saw  was  not  the  over-lighted,  gaily  dec- 
orated, crowded  room,  but  Miss  Gordon  at  her 
knitting  on  the  half-ruined  porch  of  the  old  home- 
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stead,  whose  happy  associations  were  all  with  the 
past.  It  was  twilight  and  I knew  there  was 
peace  in  Miss  Gordon’s  soul.  I was  angry, 
therefore,  when  immediately  there  was  a half- 
hearted outburst  of  perfunctory  applause,  but 
I quickly  recovered  myself  and  increased  its 
volume  by  at  least  two-thirds.  So  heartily  did  I 
applaud  that  I fear  I must  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  my  neighbor,  for  she  clutched  my  arm 
convulsively.  I ceased  then,  having  no  desire 
for  a catastrophe,  but  I had  attained  my  end. 
Dolly  had  arisen  and  bowed  and  I had  seen  her 
face.  It  affected  me  strangely.  Only  a heart  of 
stone  could  resist  its  appeal.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
Beatrice  de  Cenci,  its  natural  beauty  weirdly  en- 
hanced by  sorrow  and  mystery. 

For  a while  the  performance  did  not  interest 
me  greatly.  I am  afraid  my  eyes  were  riveted 
to  the  back  of  Dolly’s  head  and  the  graceful 
curve  of  her  neck.  I’ll  admit  it  sounds  ridicu- 
lous, but  you  see  it  was  such  a surprise  to  find 
anything  so  charmingly  Grecian  in  an  assemblage 
of  dough-faced,  wooden  men  and  women,  who 
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would  have  been  perfectly  at  home  in  a toy 
Noah’s  Ark. 

There  was  another  treat  in  store  for  me,  when 
Dolly  and  some  rather  sweet  little  children  partly 
sang  and  partly  recited  an  unusually  pathetic 
selection.  Dolly  was  a mortal  who  had  strayed 
into  fairyland  and  longed  to  linger  there.  The 
little  fairies  were  eager  to  further  her  wishes.  It 
was  very  evident  how  much  they  really  loved  her. 
But,  unfortunately,  just  when  the  tinkling  of  tiny 
bells  announced  the  approach  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
one  touch  of  whose  wand  would  suffice  to  release 
her  forever  from  all  human  ties,  a voice,  audible 
to  Dolly  only,  seemed  to  summon  her.  She  hesi- 
tated a moment,  listening  intently  with  her  hand 
to  her  ear,  the  fairies  watching  her  anxiously  the 
meanwhile.  The  various  emotions  that  strug- 
gled for  mastery  were  plainly  portrayed.  At  last 
duty  triumphed,  and  with  a sad  “Yes,  I’m  com- 
ing,” Dolly  turned  wearily  from  her  little  friends. 
A melancholy  chorus  of  farewell  concluded  the 
performance. 

With  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes,  Dolly  thoroughly 
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looked  the  part,  and  whether  she  sang  or  spoke, 
her  voice  was  deliciously  musical.  I was  con- 
fident that  she  was  responsible  for  it  all,  was  in 
fact  author,  composer,  and  stage  manager.  It 
was  exceedingly  graceful,  and  all  the  more  touch- 
ing because  it  only  suggested  the  unhappiness 
that  had  driven  the  poor  little  mortal  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  world  of  dreams. 

This  effort  was  of  course  more  generously  ap- 
plauded, the  parents  of  the  children  who  had 
taken  part  attending  to  that. 

And  now  occurred  the  strangest  incident  of  the 
evening.  The  last  number  was  shortly  reached, 
and  none  too  soon.  Even  my  garrulous  program 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  as,  with  my  assistance, 
she  slid  to  the  floor,  barely  escaping  putting  one 
of  my  feet  out  of  commission.  I at  once  made 
my  way  to  Dolly.  Only  her  child  friends  were 
grouped  about  her,  their  elders,  it  seemed  to  me, 
purposely  avoiding  her.  It  was  a pretty  picture, 
though. 

‘T  want  to  thank  you.  Miss  Winter,”  I said,  as 
I intruded,  “for  your  lovely  improvisation.” 
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Dolly  blushed  and  looked  shy. 

‘Tt  was  the  story  of  Miss  Gordon  you  were 
telling,  was  it  not  ? 

I have  not  the  first  idea,  Thornton,  why  I was 
so  inconsiderate.  The  words  were  out  before 
I realized  what  I was  saying. 

“Hush,”  said  Dolly,  regarding  me  with  won- 
dering, frightened  eyes.  “Somebody  might 
hear.  I didn’t  think  anyone  would  know.” 

She  turned  away  from  me  as  she  spoke,  and 
sought  the  company  of  Mr.  McPherson.  The 
children  trooped  after  her  and  left  me  standing 
alone,  a target  for  many  curious  eyes.  I hastily 
made  my  exit.  That  night  I roamed  afar,  struck 
by  the  strange  coincidence  that  this  little  village 
maiden  and  I should  both  have  been  pondering 
the  same  question  — the  question  suggested  by 
Miss  Gordon’s  life  — and  amazed  that  she  should 
have  answered  it  as  neither  you  nor  I could. 

So  you  see,  my  dear  boy,  the  entertainment 
has  more  than  served  its  purpose.  For  a time 
at  least  I shall  be  so  preoccupied  as  to  have  no 
leisure  for  brooding  over  my  own  wretched  con- 
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dition.  The  mystery  of  Dolly  must  be  probed. 
It  will  not  let  me  rest.  How  comes  this  garden 
flower  to  blossom  here  in  the  wilderness  ? You 
must  find  another  text,  my  dear  preacher.  No 
longer  do  I need  to  be  exhorted  to  seek  some 
worthy  outlet  for  my  energies.  The  sad  face  of 
my  Beatrice  haunts  me  so. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Bear  Thornton: 

I am  indeed  deeply  indebted  to  you.  You 
have  gone  a long  way  towards  restoring  my  self- 
respect.  It  was  so  humiliating  to  be  labeled  a 
blackguard.  It  is  such  a relief  to  learn  that  I 
have  been  promoted,  and  am  now  rated  as  an 
illustration,  an  illustration,  too,  of  one  of  your 
pet  theories.  I have  always  held  illustrations 
in  the  highest  esteem.  When  a fellow  has  lost 
his  way  in  some  tedious,  complicated  dissertation, 
along  comes  an  illustration,  and  like  a cross- 
roads sign-post  sets  him  right.  It  affords  me  no 
little  satisfaction  to  learn  that,  without  any  effort 
on  my  part,  I am  likely  to  be  of  service  to  other 
addled  brains.  Use  me  freely,  my  dear  boy. 

I am  not  sure  that  I have  rightly  understood 
what  it  is  that  I illustrate.  The  disproportionate 
activity  of  the  feelings,  isn’t  it,  when  the  will  is 
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not  sufficiently  exercised?  Well,  we’ll  let  it  go 
at  that.  I am  becoming  sentimental,  morbidly 
sentimental.  I’ll  admit  that  I ought  to  worry 
about  it,  but  just  at  present  I am  overjoyed  at  the 
discovery  that  I am  pursuing  a wholly  different 
path  in  my  evolution  from  that  followed  by  Doc. 
There  is  slight  chance  now,  isn’t  there,  old 
man,  that  I may  yet  arrive  at  quite  another 
terminus  ? 

My  sentiments,  moreover,  have  not  as  yet  be- 
come so  exuberantly  active  as  wholly  to  retire  my 
other  faculties.  Some  of  them  are  still  fairly 
alert.  I have  been  attempting  the  role  of  an 
amateur  detective,  as  you  shall  learn,  and  on  the 
whole  have  acquitted  myself  as  well  as  could  be 
expected. 

The  morning  after  my  discovery  of  Dolly  Win- 
ter I subjected  Miss  Gordon  to  a cross-examina- 
tion. Of  course  it  was  done  in  so  casual  a man- 
ner as  at  first  wholly  to  conceal  my  interest. 

“Who  was  the  young  girl  who  had  played  so 
exquisitely  ? ” 

“Was  she  a resident  of  the  village?” 
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“Yes.” 

“How  had  she  acquired  her  musical  educa- 
tion?” 

“Her  mother  was  formerly  quite  a noted 
pianist.” 

“A  person  of  some  refinement,  I should  judge.” 

No  answer. 

“Miss  Winter  had  very  sad  eyes.” 

Still  no  answer. 

“I  am  afraid  her  life  cannot  be  a very  happy 
one.” 

“I  have  never  heard  her  complain.” 

“Miss  Gordon,”  I said  at  last,  “I  have  been 
unusually  attracted  by  that  child.  Can  you  not 
tell  me  something  of  her  history  ? I should  like 
to  help  her  if  it  be  in  my  power.  There  must  be 
some  way  of  smoothing  her  path.” 

“Mr.  Varden,  I have  trusted  you  with  my 
story.  That  must  suffice.  I have  no  right  to 
make  you  Miss  Winter’s  confidant.” 

The  snap  in  Miss  Gordon’s  eyes  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  and  her  unwonted  impatience  to 
terminate  our  interview,  led  me  to  suspect  that 
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she  had  overheard  my  ill-judged  remark  the 
previous  evening,  yet  in  my  uncertainty  I did  not 
know  whether  to  apologize  or  not.  I could  not 
regard  myself  as  greatly  to  blame,  my  offense 
was  so  unpremeditated. 

However,  it  was  clear  enough  that  I must 
solicit  elsewhere  for  my  information.  Fore- 
going my  customary  retirement  to  my  refuge,  I 
sauntered  into  the  village  the  following  morning 
and  made  my  way  to  Doc’s  residence.  I found 
Doc  actually  with  his  coat  on,  descending  the 
steps  of  his  veranda  and  swearing  vigorously 
at  his  dog.  The  dog  was  evidently  so  used  to 
this  picturesque  language,  that  beyond  a depre- 
cating wag  of  his  tail,  he  suffered  it  to  pass  un- 
heeded. The  coat  was  due,  as  Doc  shortly  ex- 
plained, to  his  intention  of  making  me  a visit. 
Now  that  I had  forestalled  him,  the  coat  was 
immediately  removed. 

‘T  was  coming  over  to  see  you,”  said  Doc, 
again  himself  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  “about  a little 
matter  you  and  me  could  make  something  out 
of.” 
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“ Yes  ?”  I answered. 

“You  find  the  air  round  here  good 

“Excellent.’’ 

“Not  too  dry  and  not  too  wet  ?” 

I assented. 

“Pretty  views,  too,  hereabouts  ?” 

Again  I nodded. 

“Fine  place  for  invalid  folks  and  convales- 
cents ? ” 

“It  is  certainly  quiet  enough,”  I agreed. 

“ Couldn’t  be  better.  Quiet  and  rest  and  good 
air  and  fine  scenery,  it  would  be  a d — d obstinate 
invalid  who  wouldn’t  get  well  in  Mossdale.  What 
do  you  think  of  a boarding-house  for  convales- 
cents?” 

I began  to  smell  a rat. 

“Do  you  propose  conducting  one?” 

“I’m  thinking  some  of  it.  Elspeth  will  be 
married  next  month,  and  me  and  the  missus 
won’t  need  all  this  big  house  to  grow  old  in.  We 
don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  lively  boarders, 
but  we  thought  we  could  make  out  with  the  in- 
valid kind.” 
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I was  wondering  where  I came  in,  but  Doc  did 
not  leave  me  long  in  doubt. 

“The  house  will  need  a heap  of  fixing  up. 
There’s  beds  and  furniture  and  a whole  lot  of 
things  to  be  bought.” 

I nodded,  but  declined  to  nibble. 

“Capital’s  the  one  thing  I ain’t  got,”  continued 
Doc,  “ and  this  thing  will  take  capital  — close 
to  a thousand  dollars  to  do  it  decent.  But  it’s  a 
sure  thing,  and  I’ll  go  shares,  half  and  half,  with 
the  man  who  stands  behind  me.” 

“Have  you  anybody  in  view?”  I asked,  after 
an  appropriate  pause. 

Doc  regarded  me  with  an  injured  air.  “You 
don’t  think  it  would  work  P I know  a lot  about 
medicine  and  there’s  the  old  man’s  library  for 
reference.  I could  keep  the  invalids  agoing 
and  there  would  be  no  doctor’s  bills  to  eat  into 
the  receipts.  The  feeding  of  them  wouldn’t  cost 
so  much.  There’s  plenty  of  money  in  it.” 

“Where  are  the  patients  to  come  from?” 

“We’ll  advertise,  of  course.  Doctor  Smith  at 
Boynton  Corners  has  promised  to  write  an  en- 
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dorsement.  He’s  to  be  consulting  physician. 
No  salary,  and  precious  little  consulting,  if  I can 
help  it.” 

“You  might  have  him  mention  that  cemetery 
lots  are  reasonable.  But  when  do  you  intend 
opening  ?” 

“In  about  a month,  if  I can  get  the  stuff.” 

“Well,”  I said,  with  my  pleasantest  smile, 
“your  project  certainly  seems  feasible.  It’s  a 
safe  venture  for  anyone  who  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  You  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds.  You 
ought  to  succeed,  and  I’m  sure  you  will.” 

The  disappointment  in  Doc’s  face  was  pa- 
thetic. 

“You  ain’t  fixed  for  it  yourself  ? ” 

“Not  exactly.” 

“I  don’t  know  anyone  else  whom  I’d  rather 
have  come  in  with  me.  There’s  lots  of  money  in 
it  for  us  both.  Tell  you  what,  a couple  of  hun- 
dred would  do.  Guess  you  can  stand  that.  I 
know  a thing  or  two  about  the  stock  market  that 
ain’t  known  to  most.  I could  double  that  couple 
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of  hundred  in  a few  days  and  it  wouldn’t  be  long 
before  I’d  have  the  whole  thousand.” 

So  thought  I too,  that  is,  provided  I made  a 
beginning.  Not  one  but  many  thousands  would 
Doc  wheedle  out  of  me  to  follow  his  own  and  his 
sister’s  fortunes.  So  I shook  my  head  sadly, 
trying  to  convey  by  my  facial  expression  what  a 
source  of  regret  it  was  to  me  not  to  be  able  to 
close  with  his  splendid  offer.  As  I retired  across 
the  lawn  I heard  the  poor  dog  get  it.  Not  in 
blows,  but  in  unusually  large,  explosive  oath- 
bullets.  Any  other  beast  would  have  been  shat- 
tered to  fragments. 

I soon  forgot  both  Doc  and  his  dog,  wondering 
what  course  I had  best  next  pursue.  Again  I had 
been  foiled,  for  of  course  it  had  been  utterly  im- 
possible to  ask  anything  of  Doc,  even  informa- 
tion. I almost  regretted  I had  not  let  him  have 
his  couple  of  hundred.  I was  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach the  Rev.  Mr.  McPherson.  He  and  I 
were  as  near  to  one  another  as  I intended  we 
should  ever  be.  Besides,  my  questioning  could 
only  issue  in  another  attempt  on  his  part  to  pry 
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into  my  affairs.  Dear!  Dear!  Even  when  it  is 
innocent,  what  a troublesome  thing  an  equivo- 
cation can  be! 

By  a happy  inspiration  I thought  of  Mrs. 
Griggs  — Mrs.  Griggs  who  had  been  so  con- 
siderate as  to  furnish  Miss  Gordon  with  the  news- 
paper which  had  completed  her  misery,  whose 
son-in-law  had  sought  to  purchase  my  present 
residence  — whom  my  housekeeper  so  cordially 
hated.  She  would  undoubtedly  prove  a reser- 
voir of  natural  gas.  I had  but  to  sink  a shaft 
anywhere  to  secure  all  the  illumination  I needed. 
The  odor  might  be  a trifle  disagreeable  and  pos- 
sibly there  was  some  danger,  but  success  was 
assured.  So  I determined  that  very  afternoon, 
under  some  pretext  or  other,  to  present  myself 
at  the  Griggs  farmstead.  Fortunately,  I knew 
its  location. 

Behold  me,  therefore,  reclining  on  a prickly 
horsehair  lounge  in  the  Griggs  reception  room. 
A few  courageous  shafts  of  light,  filtering  through 
the  interstices  of  the  tightly  closed  blinds  avail 
partially  to  reveal  my  surroundings.  I realize 
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that  I am  a guest  of  honor,  for  only  such  could 
enter  here.  No  ordinary  foot  could  be  allowed 
to  desecrate  the  gorgeously  colored  carpet  of  large 
and  intricate  pattern.  The  timid  of  themselves 
would  waver  in  the  presence  of  the  gruesome 
ancestral  portraits,  which  in  their  gilded  frames 
adorn  the  walls.  The  stiJff  and  precisely  ar- 
ranged furniture  suggests  only  state  functions. 
But  a wreath  of  wax  flowers,  a memorial  of  some 
recent  loss,  caps  the  climax.  There  it  lies  be- 
neath its  glass  cover,  on  a marble-topped  table, 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  a warning  to  even  the 
privileged  few  permitted  to  intrude  that  all  is 
vanity. 

I should  have  been  too  overawed  for  ordinary 
conversation  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Griggs  her- 
self. She  was  the  acme  of  motherliness,  was 
brimming  over  with  hospitality,  and  so  solicitous 
about  my  twisted  ankle.  (I  find  that  I have 
omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  this  self-same 
ankle  which  had  served  as  my  excuse  for  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  Griggs  mansion.  It  was 
honestly  twisted.  I know  it,  for  I purposely 
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turned  it  myself.  You  see  your  lecture  on  truth- 
fulness has  borne  some  fruit.) 

At  first  I was  only  a listener.  I had  to  be  in- 
troduced to  all  the  family.  Not  that  they  were 
really  produced  and  paraded  before  me, — the 
carpet  would  never  have  permitted  that,  — but 
with  no  apparent  effort  Mrs.  Griggs  artfully 
guided  the  conversation  from  child  to  child,  ex- 
patiating with  so  much  unction  upon  their  won- 
derful accomplishments  and  extraordinary  natural 
endowments  that  I was  quite  ashamed  of  having 
lived  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
Griggs  tribe. 

My  hostess  was  a short,  stout  woman  with  a 
thick  neck,  a double  chin,  a large  mouth,  and 
beak-like  nose.  A glorious  abundance  of  soft 
gray  hair  detracted  a little  from  the  vulgarity  of 
her  appearance,  still  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  about  the  woman  that  was  almost  re- 
pulsive to  me. 

I was  on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  turn 
the  stream  of  her  talk  into  a more  productive 
channel,  when  Mrs.  Griggs  herself  considerately 
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furnished  me  with  an  opening.  One  of  the  fe- 
male Griggses,  it  appears,  was  a consummate  ar- 
tist at  the  piano.  Mr.  McPherson  was  “so  taken 
with  that  Dolly  Winter”  that  he  had  never  so 
much  as  asked  Miss  Griggs  to  display  her  ac- 
complishment. At  every  sociable  Dolly  was 
invited  to  assist  and  “people  whose  eyes  wasn’t 
blinded  were  beginning  to  talk.  The  girl  had 
no  sense  at  all  or  she  would  tell  Mr.  McPherson 
point  blank  that  there  was  others  more  entitled 
than  what  she  was.” 

“Who  is  she,  Mrs.  Griggs,  anyway?”  I hastily 
interrupted,  as  sympathetically  as  possible. 

“That’s  just  what  nobody  don’t  know.  You’re 
a married  man,  Mr.  Varden,  or  at  least,  if  all’s 
true  what  I’ve  been  told,  you  was  going  to  be,  so 
I can  speak  out  plain.” 

I nodded  assent,  as  soon  as  I could  recover 
from  my  astonishment  that  my  romantic  story 
had  penetrated  even  to  this  remote  farm  dwelling. 

“Dolly’s  mother.  Miss  Winter,  ain’t  never  left 
her  house  for  twenty  years  or  thereabout.  Nor 
has  anybody  ever  been  allowed  in  to  see  her. 
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Some  say  as  how  she’s  gone  daft.  Mr.  Steezer 
goes  there  every  morning  and  finds  his  orders 
wrote  on  a piece  of  paper.  He  just  leaves  his 
groceries  and  things  on  the  doorstep  and  comes 
back  in  the  evening  for  the  empty  baskets.  By 
and  by  this  little  Dolly  was  seen  toddling  around 
the  yard.  She  was  the  most  stupidest  child  ever 
raised  in  this  section.  A body  could  get  nothing 
out  of  her.  That’s  all  there  is  about  it.  Nothing 
like  it  ever  happened  in  this  village  afore.” 

“It’s  a sad  story,”  I remarked  unguardedly. 

“The  bed  you  make  is  the  bed  you  must  lie 
in,”  was  Mrs.  Griggs’s  caustic  reply.  “It’s  an 
insult  to  all  decent  people  the  way  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McPherson  do  favor  Dolly.” 

I began  to  hold  the  Dominie  in  higher  esteem. 

“Doc  Gordon  was  suspicioned  and  so  was 
others,”  continued  my  informant,  “but  nothing 
was  ever  proved  agen  any  of  them,  and  what  you 
don’t  know  for  sure  is  best  left  unsaid.  If  I was 
Miss  Gordon,  though,  I wouldn’t  take  so  much 
notice  of  Dolly  Winter.  Folks  will  talk.” 

I had  learned  all  I wished  to  know  and  more 
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too.  I understood  now  the  sad,  dreamy  eyes. 
Poor  little  girl!  All  the  cruelties  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  pale  beside  the  ingeniously  contrived 
tortures  of  a village  persecution. 

Now  that  I have  obtained  my  information, 
just  how  I am  to  proceed  is  a problem.  I am 
determined  in  some  way  to  make  that  child’s  life 
happier.  You  were  always  so  full  of  suggestions. 
Ransack  your  brains  for  some  plan  I may  safely 
pursue.  Quit  diagnosing  me  for  a while  and 
help  me  to  befriend  this  unfortunate  little  waif, 
blossoming  into  womanhood  in  an  atmosphere 
so  sadly  uncongenial. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 

P.S.  The  sprained  ankle  improved  rapidly 
as  soon  as  I learned  Dolly’s  story,  and  I expe- 
rienced a strong  desire  to  kick  somebody  even 
with  my  injured  foot. 
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LETTER  VI 

Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Do  you  actually  take  me  for  a fool  ? Or, 
worse  than  that,  a downright  knave  ? How  can 
you  so  misinterpret  my  innocent  interest  in  this 
child  ? Do  I really  need  your  warning  ? Am  I 
so  susceptible  as  to  become  enamored  of  this  little 
country  maiden,  and  so  unprincipled  as  after  a 
brief  flirtation  cruelly  to  discard  her,  forgetting 
that  probably  she  is  too  inexperienced  to  realize 
the  gulf  that  yawns  between  us  ? My  heavens ! 
old  man,  do  you  honestly  think  I am  capable  of 
that  ? 

I should  like  to  say  “Amen’’  as  I always  do  to 
your  strictures,  but  in  this  case  acquiescence 
would  be  equivalent  to  confessing  that  I am  a 
villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  I’m  not  prepared 
for  that  yet.  You  may  flaunt  all  the  danger 
signals  you  please,  but  I shall  pursue  my  own 
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course.  At  least  I know  the  difference  between 
a zephyr  and  a gale. 

To  prove  to  you  how  utterly  unfounded  is 
your  anxiety  let  me  state  that  I have  hardly 
spoken  three  words  to  Miss  Winter  since  the 
night  of  the  concert,  and  am  not  likely  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  many  more.  To  call  at  her  home 
is  out  of  the  question.  Nobody  is  admitted  into 
that  sealed  house,  not  even  the  clergyman.  Nor 
may  I,  without  scandalizing  the  community,  ac- 
company her  to  and  from  church.  My  desperate 
flirtation  has  progressed  no  further  as  yet  than 
gazing  at  the  shapely  head  during  the  Dominie’s 
rather  prosy  discourses.  No  great  harm  in  that, 
I hope.  My  only  expectation  of  serving  her  is 
through  Miss  Gordon’s  kindly  offices,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  not  at  my  command  just  at 
present.  Now,  don’t  you  feel  ashamed  of  your 
storm  signals,  my  dear  old  weather-bureau  ? 

My  housekeeper  and  I are  somewhat  estranged 
since  my  visit  to  the  Griggses.  Of  course  she 
heard  of  it.  You  cannot  do  a blessed  thing  in 
this  little  village  without  its  being  known  at  once 
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by  the  babies  even.  Why,  only  the  other  day 
when  I was  sauntering  aimlessly  in  an  unfre- 
quented lane,  I was  accosted  by  a grinning 
youth,  one  of  the  Griggs  tribe,  I believe,  who 
pointed  impudently  to  a cross-road. 

“She  went  that  way.” 

“Who?”  I inquired  unsuspectingly. 

“ Dolly  Winter,”  shouted  the  rascal,  and  bolted. 

I have  even  to  think  very  cautiously,  lest  my 
thoughts  should  in  some  way  become  common 
property. 

That  it  is  merely  the  mystery  and  the  pathos 
surrounding  this  poor  child  which  have  occa- 
sioned my  interest  I trust  the  following  will  con- 
vince you . 

I was  anxious  to  locate  Dolly’s  home  and  man- 
aged without  much  difficulty  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary data  at  the  general  store.  Of  course  I was 
not  stupid  enough  to  stroll  by  the  building  and 
stare.  I knew  that  behind  many  shutters  there 
would  be  peeping  eyes.  But  fortunately  this 
little  village  retires  early.  After  nine  p.m.  the 
streets  are  deserted,  and  by  ten  every  light  is  ex- 
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tinguished.  I had  discovered  this  in  my  evening 
rambles  of  which  I have  grown  inordinately  fond. 
I judged  it,  therefore,  more  prudent  to  make  my 
expedition  somewhere  about  midnight,  even 
then,  though,  availing  myself  of  such  conceal- 
ment as  the  shadows  afforded.  The  waning 
moon  was  playing  hide  and  go  seek  behind  broken 
masses  of  fleecy  cloud.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  traverse  an  open  space  I waited  patiently  until 
the  moon  was  completely  hidden  and  then  darted 
across,  finding  a pleasurable  excitement  in  thus 
dodging  imaginary  foes. 

When  I at  last  halted  before  Dolly’s  residence, 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  street,  a darker  cloud 
than  heretofore  obscured  the  moon.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  me,  for  shortly  I heard 
low  voices  and  became  aware  that  the  upper  bal- 
cony of  the  dwelling  was  occupied.  Trusting 
that  I had  not  yet  been  observed,  I glided  behind 
the  trunk  of  a convenient  elm. 

Dolly’s  home,  I should  have  told  you,  consists 
of  a flat  or  apartment  above  a long  disused  store. 
In  fact,  since  the  death  of  Dolly’s  grandfather, 
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the  store  has  never  been  tenanted.  The  veran- 
da upon  which  the  dwelling  rooms  open  is 
heavily  curtained  by  a monstrous  honeysuckle 
vine. 

Having  reached  my  hiding-place  I was  at  a loss 
just  what  to  do.  To  have  made  my  escape  at 
once  would  of  course  have  been  most  fitting,  but, 
as  you  know,  I think  slowly,  and  before  I had 
realized  the  situation  the  cloud  had  trailed  away 
and  the  moon  was  almost  making  day  of  the 
night.  Instinctively,  I dropped  to  my  knees  and 
lowered  myself  until  I lay  fiat  on  the  ground,  and 
then  the  temptation  to  peer  around  the  base  of 
the  trunk  became  irresistible. 

Behind  the  leafy  screen  two  figures  were  pa- 
troling  the  veranda.  Dolly  I readily  recog- 
nized; the  taller,  stouter  woman  I presumed  was 
her  mother.  At  my  distance  their  whispered 
conversation  was  unintelligible,  but  I gath- 
ered that  Mrs.  Winter  was  in  a state  of  intense 
nervous  excitement  and  that  Dolly  was  endeav- 
oring to  soothe  her.  As  they  passed  back  and 
forth  the  poor  woman  was  sometimes  sobbing 
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and  sometimes  laughing  hysterically.  I would 
have  given  a good  deal  to  be  safely  out  of  it, 
but  the  nearest  cloud  was  still  some  distance 
from  the  moon. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a scuffle,  and 
Dolly’s  mother,  successfully  eluding  her,  sprang 
to  an  opening  in  the  trellis  work  where  she  stood 
in  full  view,  a ghastly  specter  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  an  apparition  to  make  one  shudder.  The 
countenance  was  that  of  an  old  woman  made  up 
to  look  young,  but  the  struggle  had  partially  dis- 
arranged her  head-dress,  and  beneath  the  great 
mass  of  auburn  hair  grizzled  locks  protruded, 
adding  to  the  natural  haggardness  of  the  fea- 
tures. The  wide-open,  staring  eyes,  the  grinning 
mouth,  the  frowning,  wrinkled,  painted  face, 
were  horrible,  yet  this  death’s  head  strangely 
fascinated  me.  She  was  robed  all  in  white,  in 
some  such  sort  of  frock  as  a girl  of  sixteen  might 
wear. 

For  a moment  she  was  silent,  facing  the  moon 
with  outstretched  arms,  as  if  in  prayer.  Then 
there  was  an  outburst  of  wild  laughter. 
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‘‘Good-by,  Dolly  dear,”  she  cried,  as  with  the 
aid  of  the  trellis  she  sought  to  climb  to  the  railing 
of  the  veranda.  “I’m  off  for  a sail  in  the  moon- 
light, dear.  I know  he  is  there,  there  on  that 
glittering  shore.  Good-by,  little  daughter.” 

My  impulse  was  to  rush  from  my  hiding-place 
and  break  if  possible  the  poor  creature’s  fall. 
Fortunately,  I did  not  yield  to  it,  for  Dolly’s 
arms  were  instantly  about  her  mother’s  waist 
and  she  drew  her  gently  back  into  the  shadow. 
I could  not  hear  Dolly’s  words,  but  the  remon- 
strances of  the  unfortunate  woman  were  per- 
fectly audible. 

“Don’t,  Dolly.  You  don’t  understand,  dear. 
It  was  in  the  moonlight  he  said  good-by.  Diana, 
you  know,  is  the  goddess  of  hunting  and  she 
lured  him  away.  I know  he  has  gone  sailing, 
sailing,  up  there  somewhere  among  the  stars  and 
has  lost  his  way.  He  would  come  back  other- 
wise, wouldn’t  he,  dear  ? Yes,  yes,  of  course  he 
would.  I must  go  find  him,  Dolly.  Poor  boy, 
he  must  be  so  lonely.  Not  to-night,  you  say? 
Ah,  it’s  always  not  to-night.  There,  there,  dear, 
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I’ll  not  leave  you.  But  you  know,  Dolly,  it’s  all 
your  fault,  you  won’t  come  with  me.” 

Never  was  darkness  more  welcome  than  that 
which  shortly  ensued.  A great,  solid  bank  of 
cloud  was  approaching  the  moon.  Before  the 
light  wholly  waned,  however,  as  they  resumed 
their  weary  promenade,  I fancied  I saw  through 
the  opening  in  the  vines  the  red  blotch  on  Dolly’s 
face  where  her  mother  must  have  struck  her. 
In  the  deepening  gloom  I crept  noiselessly  away. 

Now  unless  you  have  sadly  altered  since  we 
chummed  together,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
I may  have  seen  the  mother  at  her  worst  — pos- 
sibly she  is  not  ordinarily  violent  — but  certainly 
that  child  should  not  be  left  alone  with  her.  You 
have  got  to  help  me,  old  man.  This  is  not  a case 
for  analysis,  but  for  action.  With  the  large  med- 
ical acquaintance,  doubtless  already  yours,  you 
should  be  able  to  provide  me  with  just  the  right 
sort  of  nurse.  The  terms  are  of  no  consequence. 
I’ll  be  responsible.  As  soon  as  I can  again  in- 
sinuate myself  into  the  good  graces  of  my  house- 
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keeper,  you  shall  hear  from  me.  She  must  in 
some  way  contrive  to  arrange  for  the  introduction 
of  this  nurse  into  the  afflicted  household.  I have 
every  confidence  in  Miss  Gordon’s  tact  and  judg- 
ment, and  her  influence  with  Dolly  seems  con- 
siderable. When  this  is  accomplished  I shall  be 
able  at  leisure  to  mature  further  plans  for  the  poor 
child’s  welfare. 

Now  write  me  a nice,  apologetic  letter,  with- 
drawing the  hasty,  intemperate  words  that  hurt 
more  than  you  could  have  realized,  and  assuring 
me  that  I may  rely  upon  your  assistance. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

You’re  a splendid  fellow.  I knew  you 
would  respond  to  my  appeal  and  afford  my  un- 
dertaking all  the  furtherance  in  your  power.  I 
expected,  of  course,  the  motherly  advice  and  do 
not  resent  it  in  the  least.  Caution  shall  hence- 
forth be  my  watchword.  (I  am  at  present  mak- 
ing a most  careful  study  of  Miss  Gordon’s  cat. 
She  — I mean  the  cat  — is  caution  itself.  She 
was  a poor  rag  of  a thing  when  Miss  Gordon 
adopted  her,  and  though  now  ministered  to  with 
unvarying  kindness  she  cannot  rid  herself  of  the 
habits  bred  of  a long  and  varied  experience.  She 
will  not  even  lap  her  milk  till  Miss  Gordon’s  tast- 
ing has  assured  her  it  has  not  been  tampered 
with.) 

I had  hoped  before  this  to  wire  you  to  send  the 
nurse,  but  I met  with  more  opposition  than 
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I calculated  upon.  My  housekeeper  proved  ob- 
durate. All  my  arts  and  devices  were  of  no 
avail.  I was,  oh!  so  good,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
I patiently  held  the  skein  of  yarn  for  her  winding, 
but  her  voice  would  not  lose  its  metallic  click. 
Any  effort  on  my  part  to  introduce  Miss  Winter’s 
affairs  was  most  unmercifully  snubbed.  There 
is  some  mystery  behind  it  all  which  I am  as  yet 
unable  to  fathom.  Mrs.  Griggs’s  allusion  to  Doc 
affords  the  only  clue,  for  Miss  Gordon’s  devotion 
to  her  unworthy  brother,  notwithstanding  all  the 
past,  seems  still  to  be  the  dominant  article  of  her 
creed. 

My  housekeeper’s  intractability  would  have 
led  me  long  ere  this  to  do  something  desperate, 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  a happy  accident.  I wonder  why 
it  is  that  whenever  I grasp  the  tiller  I am  sure  to 
make  a mess  of  everything,  but  if  I remove  my 
hand  and  abandon  my  bark  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  tides,  it  steers  itself  with  unerring  in- 
stinct towards  the  haven  of  my  desire.  I am  in 
the  harbor  now,  and  the  quay  is  in  sight.  If  only 
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I can  keep  my  hands  off  I shall  soon  effect  a 
landing. 

But  let  me  explain.  Wholly  without  any  pur- 
pose, I was  enjoying  one  of  my  cross-country 
rambles  not  many  days  since.  My  thoughts, 
I’ll  admit,  were  occupied  with  Dolly’s  affairs,  so 
occupied  that  I was  totally  ignorant  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  I was  walking  and  of  my  where- 
abouts. The  issue  may  therefore  properly  be 
ascribed  to  mental  telepathy  or  something  equally 
mysterious.  A stone  wall  interrupted  my  prog- 
ress. I leaped  the  wall  and  found  myself  face  to 
face  with  Miss  Winter.  She  had  just  dismounted 
from  her  wheel  preparatory  to  pushing  it  up  a 
long,  steep  incline.  The  wheel  was  heavily 
weighted  with  books,  for  Dolly,  it  seems,  is  pur- 
suing her  studies  at  the  Boynton  Corners  High 
School.  Naturally  I asked  to  be  allowed  to 
assist,  and  permission  being  accorded  we  as- 
cended the  hill  together.  We  were  at  least  two 
miles  from  the  town  on  a road  not  often  traveled, 
so  there  was  nothing  very  incautious  in  my  prof- 
fering this  courtesy.  Our  conversation,  too,  was 
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of  the  most  innocent  nature.  We  discussed  the 
Boynton  High  School,  high  schools  in  general, 
higher  education  for  women,  etc.  Dolly  was 
exquisitely  demure  and  shy,  just  what  a girl  on 
the  edge  of  womanhood  ought  to  be.  To  some 
extent.  I’ll  admit,  I was  artful.  I was  anxious  to 
discover  a plausible  pretext  for  meeting  her  at  the 
same  place  and  hour  the  following  afternoon,  for 
I had  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  so  ingratiating 
myself  into  Dolly’s  confidence  as  to  dispense  with 
Miss  Gordon’s  assistance  in  the  matter  of  the 
nurse.  I found  my  pretext  in  an  essay  which 
Dolly  was  preparing  for  her  debating  society.  I 
offered  to  lend  her  a book,  not  to  be  procured  at 
the  Public  Library  at  the  Corners,  which  I was 
certain  would  aid  her.  Dolly  thanked  me  and 
we  parted.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Even 
your  sense  of  propriety  could  take  no  umbrage. 

Of  course  I met  Dolly  the  following  day,  and 
the  following,  and  so  on.  She  is  a rapid  reader. 
Poor  child,  she  has  no  other  recreation.  Her 
thirst  for  knowledge,  though,  is,  I think,  unusual. 
Many  of  the  books  which  I have  been  tempted  to 
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loan  her  are  rather  stiff  reading,  and  naturally 
there  is  much  in  them  requiring  elucidation  for 
an  untrained  intellect.  Before  we  begin  our 
climb,  while  we  rest  in  the  generous  shade  of  a 
wayside  oak,  Dolly  reads  to  me  the  difficult  pas- 
sages, which,  at  my  request,  she  has  bracketed 
with  her  pencil.  It  would  do  you  good  to  listen 
to  the  painstaking  expositions  of  this  lazy  philos- 
opher. Usually,  I manage  to  be  of  some  service, 
but  occasionally  Dolly  is  too  much  for  me.  Her 
little  mind  is  very  methodical,  although  she  pos- 
sesses so  poetical  a temperament.  What  I have 
already  taught  her  is  carefully  labeled  and  stored 
away  within  reaching  distance.  The  new  data 
must  not  contradict  the  old,  rather  they  must 
mutually  consent  to  enter  into  immediate  and 
close  relations.  Dolly,  too,  possesses  a conscience 
and  a strong  religious  instinct.  Even  your  con- 
science could  take  lessons  from  hers.  Mine  re- 
tires into  a corner  and  sulks  when  Dolly’s  as- 
sumes the  judgment  seat.  This  religious  instinct 
and  super-sensitive  conscience  are  never  merely 
tacit  spectators  of  the  activity  of  Dolly’s  mind,  so 
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you  see,  even  though  the  philosopher  is  permitted 
to  lounge  at  ease  on  his  grassy  couch,  and  per- 
haps smoke  his  pipe,  he  is  really  sometimes  very 
hard  put  to  it. 

I can  assure  you  that  nothing  silly  or  senti- 
mental has  ever  intruded  itself  into  our  talks. 
Dolly  is  far  too  high-principled  for  that,  and  as 
for  me,  my  only  effort  is  to  assure  her  of  my  trust- 
worthiness and  devotion.  Fortunately  our  con- 
versations have  never  as  yet  been  interrupted  by 
passers-by,  nor  to  my  knowledge  have  our  meet- 
ings been  observed.  I always  leave  Dolly  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  whence  she  rides  into  town 
alone.  I suppose  you  will  call  it  a dangerous 
state  of  affairs,  and  I expect  a trumpet  blast  of 
warning  in  your  next,  but  really  I cannot  see  how 
any  harm  can  result,  and  just  as  soon  as  I have 
accomplished  my  object,  the  introduction  of  the 
nurse,  I can  safely  promise  you  that  the  meetings 
will  only  be  very  occasional. 

Now,  as  to  this  object,  I am  glad  to  say  I 
have  made  considerable  progress.  Dolly’s  ambi- 
tion, she  confessed  to  me,  is  to  become  a trained 
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nurse.  I painted  in  lurid  colors  the  drudgery  of 
the  life  and  the  inordinate  drain  it  made  upon 
one’s  sympathies,  asking  casually  if  she  had  had 
any  experience. 

Dolly  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  upon  my  re- 
peating the  question  admitted  that  she  knew 
something  of  what  was  required. 

Of  course,  I pressed  for  particulars,  and  then, 
very  simply,  with  a trustfulness  that  made  me 
resolve  to  be  worthy  of  it,  Dolly  told  me  of  her 
mother. 

Further  inquiry  convinced  me  that  it  was  about 
as  I supposed.  Mrs.  Winter  has  comparatively 
lucid  intervals,  but  is  never  really  sane,  becoming 
hysterical  and  violent,  however,  only  when  af- 
fected by  the  moon.  She  sleeps  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  Miss  Gordon’s  kindness  in 
spending  with  her  as  much  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  as  circumstances  permit  renders  Dolly’s 
presence  unnecessary.  Curiously  enough  it  is 
to  gratify  a whim  of  her  mother’s  that  Dolly  is 
attending  the  High  School. 

Notwithstanding  my  good  resolution,!  straight- 
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way  told  a fib.  How  glad  I was  for  the  moment 
that  I did  not  have  your  conscience  to  reckon 
with.  The  lie  glided  glibly  off  my  tongue,  my 
reprobate  of  a conscience  standing  by  and  cheer- 
ing. 

I informed  Dolly  that  I had  a friend  who  for 
many  years  had  been  making  a scientific  study 
of  nursing.  She  was  a woman  of  some  means 
and  independent  of  her  profession.  She  con- 
tributed her  services  without  regard  to  remunera- 
tion, being  attracted  solely  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  case.  She  had  made  dementia  her  espe- 
cial hobby,  and  I thought  that  Mrs.  Winter’s  con- 
dition presented  unusual  phenomena  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  prove  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. I could  write  and  ascertain  if  Dolly  so 
wished.  If  my  friend  could  be  induced  to  accept 
the  unfortunate  lady  as  a patient,  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Her  experience  would  undoubtedly  enable 
her  to  minister  to  Mrs.  Winter’s  comfort,  while 
incidentally  Dolly  could  acquire  much  valuable 
information  which  would  serve  her  in  good  stead 
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if  later  she  was  still  persuaded  that  nursing  was 
her  vocation. 

Dolly  listened  eagerly  and  was  quite  enthu- 
siastic. She  is  to  give  me  her  answer  to-morrow. 
She  must  carefully  consider,  and  — strange 
reservation  — must  first  consult  her  mother.  It 
really  looks  as  if  it  would  go  through.  Explain, 
please,  the  whole  situation  to  the  nurse  that  she 
may  be  prepared  to  act  her  part.  I will  send  my 
cheques  through  you  to  avoid  suspicion.  IVe 
drifted  true  enough  this  time,  haven’t  I,  old  man  ? 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 

P.S.  — Fortunately  I did  not  despatch  my 
letter  this  morning  and  am  therefore  able  to  add 
these  lines  and  save  you  unnecessary  incon- 
venience. It’s  all  over.  I mean  the  nurse 
affair.  I took  the  tiller  into  my  hands  and 
wrecked  the  ship  just  as  she  was  making  her 
wharf. 

I saw  Dolly  as  agreed,  and  though  she  thanked 
me  cordially,  she  positively  refused  to  allow  me 
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to  communicate  with  my  friend.  I argued  and 
argued,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  What  troubled 
me  most  was  a noticeable  change  in  her  manner. 
For  the  former  simple  ingenuousness  was  sub- 
stituted a compound  of  which  suspicion  was  a 
scarcely  concealed  ingredient.  Dolly  had  been 
conferring  with  somebody  else  besides  her  mother. 
With  whom?  With  Miss  Gordon,  of  course. 
Like  a fool  I blurted  out  my  surmise,  and  did  it 
rather  rudely,  I suppose.  Dolly  bridled  at  once, 
but  said  nothing. 

“Has  she  been  meddling  ? ” I repeated  with  un- 
warranted brusqueness. 

Still  Dolly  was  silent. 

We  were  ascending  the  hill,  as  Dolly  had  de- 
clined to  rest  as  usual  under  the  oak  tree.  A 
mocking  laugh  greeted  my  ears  from  beyond  the 
stone  wall.  The  stubborn  little  maiden’s  per- 
versity had  so  aggravated  me  that  it  needed  only 
this  to  destroy  wholly  my  self-control.  I sprang 
into  the  adjoining  field  before  the  Griggs  youth 
could  escape,  and  soundly  walloped  him  with  a 
fairly  good-sized  stick.  The  youngster  yelled 
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so  lustily  that  at  last  I let  him  go.  I jumped  the 
wall  to  rejoin  Dolly,  but  she  cast  at  me  one  look 
of  loathing  and  contempt,  and  mounting  her 
wheel,  even  on  the  grade,  rode  off  and  left  me. 

My  first  inclination  was  to  pursue  the  impu- 
dent rascal,  the  cause  of  my  disgrace,  and  murder 
him,  but  I followed  Dolly  instead,  a long  distance 
behind,  where  I fancy  I shall  have  to  remain. 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

I’ll  confess  it.  I opened  your  last  letter  with 
unfeigned  indifference.  My  cup  was  already 
full  and  anything  that  you  insisted  upon  adding 
to  its  contents  must  needs  have  slopped  over  the 
brim.  But  how  kind  and  considerate  you  were! 
Never  a word  of  censure,  no  misinterpretation  of 
my  motives  or  actions,  no  triumphant  gloating 
over  my  failure,  — only  sympathy,  — a sympathy 
so  evidently  sincere  that  it  awakened  misgivings 
as  to  my  own  deserts.  None  the  less  it  put  new 
heart  into  me.  I sat  bolt  upright  in  my  ham- 
mock when  I had  finished  reading  your  letter  and 
called  myself  all  sorts  of  hard  names  for  my  ready 
acquiescence  in  my  failure.  “Succeed  I must, 
and  shall,”  said  I aloud.  “The  more  full  of 
obstacles  my  path,  the  more  it  should  attract 
me.”  In  fact,  I was  quite  in  the  frame  of  mind 
to  compose  maxims  suitable  for  the  most  ortho- 
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dox  copy  book,  when  unfortunately  the  humor 
of  the  situation  struck  me,  and  I sank  back  in 
my  hammock  helpless. 

Here  was  I,  a professed  hermit,  most  assidu- 
ously busying  myself  in  other  people’s  affairs.  I 
had  sought  my  retirement  in  order  to  be  a dis- 
interested observer  of  the  pitiful  scramble  of  less 
enlightened  mortals.  I had  purposed  ruthlessly 
to  sever  every  thread  even  that  might  bind  me  to 
another  human  life.  Like  Simon  Stylites  I was 
to  look  down  from  my  pillar  with  cynical  com- 
posure upon  the  howling  mob  in  the  market-place. 
And  now  what  had  it  all  come  to  ? I was  already 
acquainted  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
my  little  province.  I had  become  as  fussy  and 
meddlesome  as  an  old  maid,  and  was  actually 
disgruntled  because  I could  not  direct  the  course 
of  another  life  in  which  I had  foohshly  suffered 
myself  to  become  interested.  Finally  — could 
anything  be  more  absurd  — I was  valiantly  urg- 
ing myself  in  heroic  couplets  to  complete  my  task 
— as  if  I could  have  any  task  — and  summoning 
all  my  resolution  to  descend  from  my  pillar  into 
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the  melee  and  become  a noisy,  fractious  denizen 
of  the  market-place.  “Shame!  Shame!  ” I cried. 
“The  real  failure,  the  real  cause  of  my  unrest, 
lies  in  the  abandonment  of  my  original  program. 
I have  been  untrue  to  myself,  have  wilfully  done 
violence  to  the  promptings  of  my  inner  nature.’’ 
Waste  not  your  sympathy  upon  me,  then,  my  dear 
Thornton.  I do  not  deserve  it.  But  I will 
amend  my  ways.  Henceforth,  Dolly,  Doc,  Miss 
Gordon,  shall  concern  me  no  more.  It  is  naught 
to  me  if  someone  is  jostled  in  the  throng,  if  some- 
one slips  and  falls  and  is  trampled  upon.  I am 
seated  again  upon  my  pillar.  When  the  mad 
frolic  of  the  market-place  no  longer  entertains 
me  I will  lift  my  gaze  upward  and  find  in  the 
still,  blue  depths  above  me  my  anodyne. 

That  is,  I would  do  all  this,  if  only  those  sad 
brown  eyes  would  cease  to  haunt  me.  Doc  I can 
readily  dispense  with.  Miss  Gordon  has  so  bit- 
terly disappointed  me  that  she  may  follow  her 
brother  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things;  but 
Dolly  will  not  depart,  nor  can  I make  her.  Dolly’s 
conduct  is  certainly  most  reprehensible.  She 
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intrudes  her  face  into  every  illustration  in  every 
book  I open.  Sometimes  she  appropriates  a 
page  of  printed  matter  and  makes  of  it  a back- 
ground for  her  portrait.  She  has  discovered  the 
way  to  my  refuge,  and  even  now,  as  I lie  here  and 
scrawl  these  lines,  Dolly  is  standing  over  yonder 
beneath  the  apple  trees  disquieting  me  with  her 
reproachful  eyes.  Over  and  over  again  I bid 
her  begone,  but  I’m  afraid  Dolly  has  seated  her- 
self upon  the  pillar  beside  poor  Simon. 

Now  what  shall  poor  Simon  do?  I suppose 
for  once  he  must  climb  down  from  his  pedestal. 
Dolly  will  probably  follow  him.  He  must  con- 
trive in  some  way  to  lose  her  in  the  market-place, 
and  then  hie  himself  back  to  his  sanctuary,  safe 
and  alone. 

What  dribble  I am  writing!  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  just  this,  Thornton.  I must  go 
through  with  this  affair  of  Dolly’s.  Despite  Miss 
Gordon,  the  poor  child  must  not  be  left  alone 
with  that  maniac  of  a mother.  Then  I am  done 
with  it.  I have  neither  energy  nor  inclination 
for  further  effort  in  her  behalf.  A hermit  pure 
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and  simple  I purpose  being.  I have  seen  my 
folly.  There  shall  be  no  more  indiscretions  to  rue. 

I wish  the  nurse  business  were  safely  done  with. 
I wish  Miss  Gordon  might  be  gifted  with  a little 
common  sense.  The  first  wish  I do  not  yet 
despair  of;  the  second  is  utterly  vain.  When  I 
returned  from  my  walk  after  my  unfortunate 
interview  with  Dolly,  my  housekeeper  met  me 
with  a scarcely  concealed  air  of  triumph,  the  sort 
of  expression,  in  fact,  her  face  wears  when  she 
cries  “check.”  I was  confident  she  must  have 
waylaid  Dolly  and  extorted  from  her  a confession. 
I pretended,  however,  not  to  observe  it.  That 
woman  could  help  me  so  much,  if  she  only  would. 

We  played  chess  that  evening  and  we  played 
for  a stake. 

“Miss  Gordon,”  I asked,  “Will  you  promise 
to  do  something  for  me  if  I am  victorious  ? ” 

I expected  the  usual  demur  to  promising  in  the 
dark,  but  her  only  answer  was : 

“Yes,  if  you  will  do  likewise.” 

I assented,  and  the  game  began.  I don’t  think 
I ever  played  better,  not  even  when  our  team  was 
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successful  in  the  intercollegiate  competition. 
After  the  opening  moves  I seemed  inspired. 
Situations  and  their  possibilities  were  grasped 
by  me  with  marvelous  insight.  Her  defense 
crumbled  hopelessly  before  my  resistless  on- 
slaught. I had  her  all  but  beaten  when  an  un- 
fair advantage  was  taken  of  me.  Dolly  was  the 
offender.  She  had  hitherto  foreborne  to  intrude, 
but  now  she  heartlessly  identified  herself  with 
Miss  Gordon’s  queen.  Whenever  I captured 
a piece  she  regarded  me  with  that  same  con- 
temptuous look  which  had  rewarded  my  castiga- 
tion of  the  juvenile  Griggs,  and  I loathed  myself 
for  doing  it.  At  last  it  was  in  my  power  to  re- 
move Dolly  herself,  but  my  courage  utterly  failed 
me.  I pretended  not  to  perceive  my  opportunity. 
From  that  moment  the  game  was  lost.  Miss 
Gordon  assumed  the  initiative.  I could  not  re- 
arrange my  pieces  in  time  to  withstand  her  at- 
tack, and  all  too  soon  I heard  the  triumphant 
“mate”  clicked  at  me  by  my  exultant  house- 
keeper. My  only  consolation  was  that  Dolly’s 
eyes  seemed  sadder  than  ever. 
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Like  a condemned  criminal  I awaited  my  sen- 
tence. What  would  the  promise  be?  I was 
morally  certain  that  I had  recklessly  pledged  my- 
self to  no  further  interviews  with  Dolly.  But 
what  do  you  think  Miss  Gordon  asked  ? 

Would  I lend  her  brother  the  two  hundred 
dollars  he  needed  for  his  venture  ? 

At  the  moment  I was  so  relieved  that  Doc 
could  have  had  a thousand,  had  his  sister  so  de- 
manded. The  poor  little  woman  was  so  ashamed 
of  the  trap  into  which  she  had  lured  me,  and  made 
her  request  with  so  much  hesitation  and  yet  with 
such  beseeching  eyes,  that  I pitied  her  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Verily  it  was  humiliating 
to  that  proud  spirit  to  beg.  And  all  for  such  a 
scapegrace ! 

But  you  see  now,  Thornton,  why  I am  in  de- 
spair. I have  purchased  my  way  back  into  the 
good  graces  of  my  housekeeper,  but  the  faith  I 
reposed  in  her  is  shaken.  My  estimate  is  dis- 
covered to  be  wholly  at  fault.  I doubt  whether 
she  possesses  any  tact  and  judgment  at  all.  The 
motherly  instinct  with  which  I credited  her,  so 
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great  a nuisance  and  yet  so  admirable  in  its  way, 
has  proved  to  be  a creation  of  my  own  fancy. 
To  confide  in  her,  to  tell  her  the  plain,  simple, 
unvarnished  truth,  would  be  to  confide  in  Doc 
and  afford  him  a handle  perhaps  for  extorting 
from  me  further  sums.  You  will  see  too  why  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Miss  Gordon  should 
follow  Doc  as  far  as  possible  out  of  my  world, 
when  once  this  Dolly  tangle  is  extricated. 

Since  the  fateful  game  I have  been  drifting. 
Therein  lies  my  only  hope.  Under  clouded 
skies,  between  muddy  banks,  my  little  bark  pur- 
sues its  course,  guided  by  some  unseen  hand,  not 
by  mine.  I pretend  to  be  sanguine  that  the  sun 
will  yet  shine  and  fairer  prospects  open  out  upon 
my  view,  but  at  present  the  stream  seems  as 
straight  as  a canal  and  to  stretch  interminably 
onward.  Meanwhile,  your  kind,  strong,  sym- 
pathetic letter  has  gone  to  the  right  spot,  and  is 
gratefully  read  and  reread  by  the  disconsolate 
traveler  on  his  dreary  voyage. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Thanks  for  your  immediate  action  upon  the 
receipt  of  my  telegram.  The  nurse  arrived 
safely,  and  she  seems  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for 
her.  Though  only  here  a few  days  she  has  al- 
ready wrought  wonders  in  the  Dolly  household. 
I feel  as  exhilarated  as  an  Alpine  climber  proudly 
resting  on  the  loftiest  summit. 

But  now,  how  was  it  all  accomplished  ? Not 
in  the  least  by  my  cleverness,  I can  assure  you.  I 
should  like  to  take  the  credit  and  bow  gracefully  in 
acknowledgment  of  your  congratulations,  but  my 
rogue  of  a conscience  has  grown  ever  so  much  more 
pert  under  Dolly’s  tuition  and  will  not  permit  it. 

It’s  a long  story,  but  I will  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. It  might  justly  be  entitled  “Drifting  to 
Port.” 
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Yes,  I had  a severe  attack  of  the  blues,  almost 
the  blacks,  as  you  rightly  surmised  from  my 
previous  letter.  It  lasted  about  a week.  I just 
hung  around  the  house  and  moped.  I could 
take  no  interest  in  anything.  I was  studiously 
disagreeable  to  everyone  who  crossed  my  path, 
not  excepting  my  housekeeper.  It  was  she,  poor 
soul,  who  finally  brought  me  to  my  senses.  Upon 
retiring  one  night,  I found  the  following  pinned 
to  the  cushion  on  my  bureau : 

‘T  did  not  realize  that  my  request  would  put 
you  to  so  great  inconvenience.  I will  esteem  it  a 
favor  if  you  will  reimburse  yourself  by  keeping 
back  one-half  of  my  salary  monthly. 

Miss  Gordon.” 

Bless  her  old  heart!  It  really  made  her  un- 
happy  to  see  me  so  miserable.  But  what  a baby 
I was  to  make  such  an  exhibition  of  my  feelings. 

The  following  morning  I promptly  assured  my 
housekeeper  that  she  had  not  shown  her  usual 
acumen  in  her  diagnosis  of  my  malady.  At  first 
she  seemed  skeptical,  but  all  at  once  her  eyes  be- 
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came  moist.  Patting  my  arm  gently  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  she  murmured  softly: 

“ O Mr.  Varden,  I’m  so  sorry.  I see  it  all  now. 
It’s  the  anniversary.  How  stupid  of  me!” 

And  then,  with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death,  she  glided  noiselessly  from  the 
room. 

For  a moment,  Thornton,  I was  dazed.  The 
immediate  past  had  proved  so  absorbing  I had 
forgotten  wholly  the  tragedy  of  a year  ago  — 
my  indefinitely  postponed  wedding,  so  to  speak. 
When  I fully  grasped  the  import  of  Miss  Gor- 
don’s allusion,  I was  wicked  enough  to  bolt  to 
my  refuge  and  there  abandon  myself  to  unre- 
strained though  silent  merriment.  It  did  me 
lots  of  good,  however.  It  made  life  seem  more 
worth  living. 

That  afternoon  I resumed  my  old  habits  and 
sallied  forth  for  a stroll.  As  usual  I left  it  to 
chance  to  guide  my  steps.  I was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised, though,  to  discover  myself  once  more  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  incline,  but  this  time  there 
was  no  Dolly  in  evidence.  Curiously  enough j, 
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as  I glanced  at  my  watch,  I ascertained  that  it 
was  about  the  hour  when  she  ordinarily  made 
her  appearance.  Did  she  elect  to  ride  home  now 
by  the  more  traveled  road  ? Or  was  she  perhaps 
delayed  ? There  was  no  particular  harm  anyway 
in  my  resting  beneath  the  old  oak  tree.  I could 
survey  a sufficient  stretch  of  the  road  to  insure 
my  escaping  before  Dolly  could  perceive  me.  I 
merely  wished  to  satisfy  myself  that  she  had  been 
detained.  Somehow  I did  not  like  to  think  she 
had  chosen  the  other  road. 

The  oak  tree  and  its  surroundings  induced  a 
delightful  train  of  thought.  All  my  conversations 
with  Dolly  had  to  be  reviewed  — all  except  the 
last,  which  I had  steadfastly  resolved  to  erase 
from  my  memory  — and  so  the  moments  slipped 
by  very  pleasantly,  and  it  was  almost  dusk  before 
I sighted  the  lady  of  my  dreams  in  the  distance. 
I was  over  the  wall  in  an  instant,  but  alas!  with 
my  eyes  glued  to  an  opening  in  its  rough  masonry, 
intent  upon  watching  Dolly  pass.  She  dis- 
mounted at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but,  late  as  it  was, 
did  not  immediately  begin  her  ascent.  She  too 
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lingered  beneath  our  favorite  oak,  lost  in  reverie. 
Her  face  seemed  sadder  and  sweeter  than  ever 
in  the  fading  light.  Poor  little  girl,  did  her  lonely 
life  seem  just  a fraction  emptier  now  that  she  had 
lost  her  would-be  friend.^  I longed  to  call  her 
by  name.  I wanted  to  leap  over  the  wall  and 
make  my  presence  known,  but,  wo  is  me,  the 
courage  was  lacking. 

Dolly  passed  on  and  I made  my  way  home, 
insanely  happy,  insanely  hopeful.  I should  yet 
be  able  to  befriend  her.  I should  yet  succeed  in 
winning  back  her  confidence  and  respect.  I 
could  safely  trust  to  the  winds  and  currents. 
Never  again  should  my  hand  touch  the  tiller. 

That  night  fate  decreed  that  I should  again 
revisit  our  trysting-place  — beneath  the  old  oak 
tree  — and  resume  my  interrupted  meditations. 
It  was  nearly  midnight,  but  fate  is  indifferent  to 
such  considerations.  It  had  showered  a little  in 
the  early  evening,  so  I was  readily  persuaded  to 
abandon  my  shorter  route  across  the  fields  and 
follow  the  road.  The  night,  too,  was  very  dark. 
About  half-way  up  the  winding,  steep  descent, 
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which  Dolly  would  insist  upon  coasting  despite 
my  remonstrances,  I saw  something  white  by  the 
roadside.  I stumbled  over  something  else  as  I 
approached  it.  The  something  else  was  the 
wreck  of  Dolly’s  wheel.  The  something  white 
was  Dolly  herself. 

She  was  still  conscious,  though  she  had  dragged 
herself  painfully  some  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  accident  occurred,  using  her  wheel 
as  a support.  She  was  dreadfully  bruised  and 
her  foot  was  so  injured  that  walking  was  impos- 
sible. Her  brake  had  broken  and  Dolly  had  at- 
tempted to  stay  the  wheel  with  her  foot.  A stone 
or  a rut  in  the  road  must  have  thrown  her. 

When  she  heard  my  voice  she  simply  uttered 
one  little  sobbing  cry  and  reached  out  her  arms 
towards  me.  How  grateful  I was  that  Dolly  was 
only  a child.  I carried  her  home  as  gently  as  I 
could,  though  my  awkwardness  was  responsible 
for  many  a stifled  moan.  Dolly  showed  me 
where  she  cleverly  concealed  the  key,  and  un- 
locking the  door,  with  my  burden  in  my  arms,  I 
crossed  the  forbidden  threshold. 
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I expected  a scene,  of  course,  and  had  braced 
myself  for  it,  but  it  was  all  very  different  from  my 
anticipations.  In  obedience  to  Dolly’s  directions 
I passed  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  opening  a door 
entered  a parlor  brilliantly  illuminated.  Mrs. 
Winter,  gowned  as  when  I had  last  seen  her,  was 
seated  at  the  piano,  nervously  fingering  the  keys. 

“Why,  Dolly,  dear,  where  have  you  been.^^” 
she  cried,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  me. 
“I  had  to  dress  to-night  without  the  aid  of  my 
little  maid.” 

“ I fell  from  my  wheel,  mother,  and  this  gentle- 
man found  me  and  brought  me  home,”  said  Dolly, 
quietly,  as  I laid  her  upon  a couch  and  adjusted 
a pillow  for  the  injured  foot. 

Mrs.  Winter  arose  and  made  me  an  old-fash- 
ioned, stately  courtesy,  accompanying  it  with  a 
foolish  little  laugh.  Then,  coming  close  to  me, 
she  stared  into  my  face  with  the  guileless  eyes  of  a 
child.  “My  sight  is  not  good,”  she  explained, 
“and  I would  know  well  my  Dorothy’s  de- 
liverer.” 

“It’s  Mr.  Varden,  mother,”  interposed  Dolly, 
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as  I submitted  with  as  much  patience  as  I could 
to  the  prolonged  scrutiny.  I was  anxious  to  re- 
move Dolly’s  shoe  which  I knew  must  be  galling 
her.  Poor  Mrs.  Winter  was  undoubtedly  a won- 
derfully beautiful  woman  in  her  early  days. 

“Mr.  Varden,”  at  length  she  said,  with  an  af- 
fected, girlish  simper  that  grated  on  my  ears, 
“permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
We  are  not  rich,  but  you  shall  be  amply  re- 
warded.” 

I had  sense  enough  to  bow  my  thanks.  “ Mean- 
while,” I suggested,  “as  your  daughter  seems  in 
considerable  pain,  I am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to 
summon  a physician.” 

“We  can  refuse  you  nothing,”  she  answered 
coquettishly,  “after  your  valiant  service.  Did 
the  dragon  bite  you,  dear?”  — she  addressed 
Dolly  — “ or  did  he  merely  snort  flames  from 
his  nostrils  ?” 

She  seated  herself  in  a large  arm-chair,  daintily 
arranging  the  folds  of  her  dress.  With  a feath- 
ered fan  of  huge  dimensions  for  a plaything,  I 
felt  I might  safely  leave  her  to  amuse  herself.  I 
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released  Dolly’s  foot  by  cutting  away  the  shoe, 
and  having  made  a cold  compress  for  it  hurried 
off  to  procure  the  doctor. 

My  friend  Ike,  who,  you  will  remember,  first 
conducted  me  to  Mossdale,  possessed  a telephone. 
I routed  him  out  of  bed,  swore  him  to  secrecy, 
made  night  hideous  for  central  until  I secured  a 
connection,  and  eventually,  somewhere  about  two 
or  three  in  the  morning,  returned  to  Dolly’s  abode 
with  Dr.  Smith  from  Boynton  Corners. 

Mrs.  Winter  was  still  seated  in  her  chair  as  I 
had  left  her,  chattering  aimlessly  to  Dolly,  who, 
poor  child,  must  have  been  sore  put  to  it  to  enter- 
tain her.  The  doctor  fortunately  pronounced 
that  there  was  no  fracture.  Her  ankle,  though, 
had  been  severely  wrenched. 

As  I said  good-night  to  Dolly,  I suggested  that 
perhaps  now  she  would  permit  me  to  appeal  to 
my  friend  the  nurse. 

“Will  you  forgive  me  she  asked. 

“For  what?” 

“For  my  pride  and  — and  hypocrisy.” 

“ Hypocrisy  ? ” 
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“Yes;  for  pretending  I was  angry  when  you 
trounced  that  impertinent  little  boy.’’ 

I was  too  amazed  and  amused  to  do  more  than 
nod.  You  may  trust  a woman  always  to  sur- 
prise you,  and  Dolly  is  a woman,  as  much  of  a 
woman  as  Miss  Gordon. 

Another  trip  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
secured  the  broken  wheel,  which  is  now  almost 
completely  hidden  in  the  foliage  of  the  larger  of 
the  apple  trees  overshadowing  my  refuge.  Early 
the  following  morning  I despatched  my  telegram, 
and  so  my  story  comes  to  a close. 

I have  much  more  to  tell  you,  but  must  keep  it 
for  another  letter.  Again  with  thanks. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 

P.S.  — Another  commission.  Purchase  for 
me  the  latest  thing  in  wheels  — for  a woman,  I 
mean.  Dolly’s  isn’t  worth  mending.  Have  it 
sent  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  Dolly’s  eight- 
eenth birthday  occurs  some  day  next  week. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

The  spirit  moves  me  to  write  without 
awaiting  a reply  to  my  last.  I don’t  know 
why,  my  dear  Rhadamanthus,  but  I always 
squirm  under  the  lash  when  applied  by  your 
tongue.  I suppose  it  is  because,  though  I 
speak  great  swelling  words,  I have  really  little 
confidence  in  my  own  judgment.  So,  lest  my 
previous  letter,  which  I will  admit  was  a trifle 
sentimental,  may  lead  you  to  draw  hasty  infer- 
ences, I feel  it  my  duty  to  place  all  the  facts 
before  you.  I shall  try  this  time  to  be  as  pro- 
saic as  possible. 

Dolly  is  rapidly  recovering.  She  was  delighted 
with  the  new  wheel.  You  certainly  were  prompt. 
At  first  she  was  unwilling  to  accept  it.  Shyness, 
I fancy,  or  pride,  or  something. 

“In  such  case,”  I declared,  “the  wheel 
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will  only  rust  away  in  idleness,  my  friend  to 
whom  it  belonged  having  no  further  use  for 
it/’ 

Those  were  my  very  words  — not  truthful, 
I’ll  admit,  but  a slight  deviation  from  the  path 
of  rectitude  seemed  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances. I remember  them  well,  for  I pondered 
them  often  afterwards.  They  produced  so  im- 
mediate a change  in  Dolly’s  manner.  Very 
solemn  indeed  were  her  eyes  and  full  of  compas- 
sion, as  for  one  brief  instant  she  regarded  me. 
Then,  with  her  face  partly  averted,  she  whis- 
pered softly: 

‘T  will  use  it,  Mr.  Varden,  but  I do  not  see 
why  you  are  so  kind  to  me.” 

I was  at  a loss  what  reply  to  make.  Of  course 
I could  not  acquaint  Dolly  with  the  real  reasons 
for  my  interest.  She  would  never  stand  being 
pitied.  But  something  evidently  was  expected 
of  me,  so  I concealed  my  embarrassment  behind 
a sigh  and  sought  to  change  the  subject.  Dolly 
was  suspiciously  eager  to  assist  me.  This  and 
the  aforesaid  sudden  alteration  in  her  manner 
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for  a time  sorely  puzzled  me.  I understand  it  all 
now,  but  that  will  come  later. 

Unavoidably  I have  seen  a good  deal  more  of 
Dolly  of  late  than  I ever  intended  or  anticipated. 
It  seemed  only  fitting  to  afford  the  brave  little 
sufferer  such  solace  as  lay  in  my  power.  Fruit 
and  flowers  are  appropriate  to  the  sick-room,  and 
no  one  else  volunteering,  I regularly  provided 
them.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  our  discussion  of  Dolly’s  studies,  that  I 
should  again  furnish  her  with  books  and  even 
read  to  her.  At  least  I did  all  these  things,  and  I 
may  as  well  confess  it. 

Though  certainly  a most  apt  pupil,  in  one 
direction  Dolly  disappointed  me  sadly.  I was 
so  indiscreet  as  to  acquaint  her  with  my  morbid 
speculations.  I found  in  her  an  antagonist  far 
more  difficult  to  cope  with  than  even  you  were 
wont  to  prove.  She  did  not  argue,  she  did  not 
plead,  she  merely  laughed.  Say  what  I would,  I 
could  not  persuade  her  I was  in  earnest.  Not 
once,  but  often,  did  I smuggle  the  topic  into  our 
conversation,  but  Dolly  always  sighted  it  at  a 
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distance  and  greeted  its  approach  with  indulgent 
smiles.  In  everything  else  she  was  so  serious 
this  raillery  rather  wounded  my  pride.  But  this, 
too,  I now  understand. 

After  this  frank  confession,  I think  it  must  be 
evident  to  you  that  Dolly  and  I are  simply  friends. 
There  is  no  ogling,  no  soulful  sighing,  no  blush- 
ing, no  downcast  eyes,  nor  any  such  nonsense. 
I am  still  interested  in  the  child,  of  course,  and 
am  not  a little  surprised  at  my  own  constancy. 
The  time  is  bound  to  come,  I suppose,  when  I 
shall  yawn  and  wonder  how  I ever  yielded  to  this 
strange  infatuation.  Dolly  regards  me,  I think, 
as  a mixture  of  tutor,  father,  and  elder  brother. 
I am  afraid  she  has  somewhat  idealized  me,  but 
the  nimbus  is  certain  to  fade  in  a stronger  light, 
and  when  Dolly  really  knows  me,  she,  too,  will 
doubtless  grow  weary. 

I thought  until  recently  that  I should  not  be 
able  to  await  this  natural  and  mutually  satis- 
factory termination  of  our  intimacy,  the  disturb- 
ing element  being  Dolly’s  mother.  The  poor 
old  lady  is  possessed  of  so  much  sentiment  that 
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she  cannot  contain  it  all.  It  overflows,  so  to 
speak,  and  deluges  Dolly  and  even  me.  To  her 
muddled  brain  this  escaped  sentiment  no  longer 
seems  her  own,  and  she  fondly  imagines  that  Dolly 
and  I are  passionately  in  love  with  one  another. 
As  I rescued  Dolly  from  the  dragon’s  jaws,  I 
am  presumably  an  acceptable  suitor,  and  Mrs. 
Winter  considers  the  whole  matter  as  settled,  the 
consummation  being  delayed  only  till  Dolly’s 
complete  recovery. 

There  have  been  awkward  situations,  and 
might  have  been  many  more  had  it  not  been 
for  the  nurse.  She  manages  admirably,  and 
has  her  patient  under  such  excellent  control 
that  at  a word  from  her  she  lapses  at  once 
into  silence,  foregoing  even  to  conclude  a 
sentence,  though  her  eyes  and  gestures  con- 
tinue to  pour  forth  floods  of  eloquent  gush. 
I was  becoming  considerably  worried,  but 
to-day,  fortunately,  the  crisis  was  reached  and 
safely  passed. 

The  following  will  explain  to  you  all  that 
seemed  so  mysterious  in  Dolly’s  conduct  and 
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afford  further  assurance  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  dangerous  in  our  relations. 

The  nurse  had  gone  out  to  attend  to  an  errand, 
leaving  Mrs.  Winter,  as  she  supposed,  fast  asleep. 
That  lady,  however,  arose,  attired  herself  in  a 
wrapper  and  surprised  me  in  the  act  of  reading  to 
Dolly.  She  regarded  us  both  with  a knowing 
look,  and  then,  with  a positively  sickening  sim- 
per — 

“My  dears,  when  is  the  wedding  to  be?  I 
insist  upon  knowing.” 

“What  wedding,  mother?”  asked  Dolly,  in- 
nocently. 

“Dolly,  Dolly,  how  absurd!  You  know  per- 
fectly well  what  I mean.  When  am  I to  call  Mr. 
Varden  my  son  ?” 

Poor  little  girl!  How  distressed  I was  for  her! 
She  was  taken  so  unawares  and  was  so  overcome 
by  shame  and  confusion  that  she  could  not  even 
stammer  her  denial. 

“You  must  not  hurry  us,  Mrs.  Winter,”  I in- 
terposed. “Young  people  should  be  left  to 
settle  such  matters  for  themselves.  As  soon  as 
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we  have  come  to  any  agreement  you  shall  cer- 
tainly be  informed.” 

Dolly  looked  her  gratitude. 

Inwardly  I resolved  that  it  was  time  my  visits 
came  to  an  end.  I had  no  desire  to  walk  in 
slippery  places,  and  possibly  Dolly  herself  might 
misunderstand.  But  I did  the  poor  child  an  in- 
justice, as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Mrs.  Winter  made  eyes  at  me  and  then  at 
Dolly.  With  that  laugh  which  so  vexes  me  she 
placed  the  child’s  hand  in  mine,  where  it  rested 
tremblingly.  Seating  herself  opposite  us,  she 
continued : 

“You  must  not  be  afraid  to  make  love  before 
me,  you  two  shy  little  doves.  I like  to  see  it. 
Now  be  good  and  kiss  one  another,  just  as  if  I 
was  not  present.” 

Hot  tears  fell  from  Dolly’s  eyes  upon  my  hand, 
and  I do  not  know  what  I should  have  done  had 
not  the  nurse,  fortunately,  returned  and  con- 
ducted our  unwitting  tormentor  to  her  room. 
She  smiled  and  shook  her  finger  at  us  roguishly 
as  she  passed  through  the  door.  We  could 
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plainly  hear  her  narrating  to  the  nurse  what  she 
had  seen,  or  rather  what  she  fancied  she  had 
seen. 

I made  an  effort  to  resume  my  reading,  but 
neither  Dolly  nor  I could  successfully  feign  any 
interest.  After  a decent  interval  I remembered 
that  there  was  some  writing  awaiting  me  at  home. 
When  I arose  to  go,  however,  Dolly  detained  me 
with  a gesture.  She  had  not  spoken  since  her 
mother’s  retirement,  but  now  hurriedly,  in  whis- 
pers, her  sobs  interrupting  her,  Dolly  sought  to 
allay  my  fancied  anger. 

“Mr.  Varden,  please,  please  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  her.  If  you  knew  how  she  lost  her  rea- 
son, you  would  understand.” 

“My  poor  child,  I only  feel  very  sorry  for  her 
and  for  you.” 

“Yes,  but  you  know,  you  must  know,  I don’t 
think  such  foolish  things.”  Dolly’s  face  was 
crimson. 

“Of  course,  Dolly.” 

“You  won’t  be  angry  with  Miss  Gordon  if  I 
tell  you  something  ? ” 
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“No,”  I answered  wonderingly. 

“She  confided  to  me  your  secret.” 

“My  secret  ?” 

“Yes,  the  wedding  that  was  to  be.  I guessed 
whose  was  the  wheel.  I could  excuse  the  gloomy 
view  of  life  you  pretended  to  take.”  There  was  a 
faint  suggestion  of  a smile  about  Dolly's  lips,  but 
she  was  very  serious  as  she  continued,  speaking 
more  rapidly,  with  shining  eyes  and  the  former 
blaze  of  color,  “And  I know,  Mr.  Varden,  you 
are  far  too  much  of  a man  to  love  again,  even  if  I 
were  different.” 

“Thank  you,  Dolly,”  was  all  I could  manage. 
I was  undecided  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

There  was  a brief  silence.  “When  did  you 
learn  this  ?”  I finally  asked. 

“The  evening  before  you  punished  the  little 
boy,”  answered  Dolly,  demurely,  and  then  we 
both  smiled. 

Dolly's  smile  presents  an  insoluble  problem, 
but  I know  the  occasion  of  mine.  I remembered 
a wise  philosopher,  my  chosen  mentor,  who  not 
very  long  ago  wrote  the  following  sententious 
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phrase:  “A  falsehood  can  never  really  accom- 
plish any  good.”  And  here  was  this  much 
abused  lie  of  mine  gallantly  preserving  an  un- 
sophisticated little  maiden  from  possible  heart- 
ache. With  all  my  caution  I might  have  erred, 
have  aroused  false  hopes  and  inspired  foolish 
dreams,  but  the  lie  intervened.  For  once  I have 
the  laugh  on  the  philosopher. 

“Oh,  how  grateful  I am  to  thee  thou  Inno- 
cent Prevarication!  Thou  hast  well  sanded  the 
slippery  places,  and  henceforth  I may  walk 
without  fear  of  falling.” 

Dolly  and  I may  still  be  friends. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Your  brief  reminder  that  a reply  has  been 
due  you  for  some  time  has  just  reached  me.  I 
will  not  apologize  for  my  remissness.  I simply 
could  not  write  until  my  exasperation  had  suffi- 
ciently subsided  as  to  ensure  my  not  making  mat- 
ters worse  by  retaliating  in  kind.  Again  and 
again  I returned  to  your  letter  in  the  hope  that  I 
had  misconstrued  its  meaning,  but  for  once  my 
charity  failed  me.  Oh,  my  sage  philosopher,  my 
uncompromising  mentor,  my  friend  of  lofty  ideals 
and  consecrated  endeavor,  that  you  should  have 
written  such  maudlin  trash  — it  is  incredible ! 

It  has  meant  so  much  to  me  to  possess  a con- 
fidant and  adviser  who  trod  with  fearless  steps 
the  higher  altitudes.  Though  at  times,  even 
with  the  aid  of  a telescope,  I was  unable  to  keep 
him  in  sight,  still  I rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he. 
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was  there.  Picture  to  yourself  my  despair  when 
this  almost  worshiped  friend  comes  bounding 
down  the  slope  with  the  velocity  of  an  avalanche, 
and  crashes  into  the  valley  of  the  trivial,  the  silly, 
the  vulgar.  Among  other  things  I fear  he  has 
destroyed  wholly  my  confidence  in  human  nature 
— at  least,  such  vestige  of  it  as  remained. 

I could  have  borne  with  remonstrances;  I 
expected  a warning  to  use  more  circumspection ; 
I should  have  been  glad  to  heed  your  advice  as  to 
how  I might  best  serve  my  child-friend;  but  that 
you  should  be  so  untrue  to  your  best  self  as  to 
assume  the  role  of  a garrulous  old  busybody,  to 
become  in  fact  a tiresome,  meddlesome  match- 
maker— O Thornton,  it  is  too  much! 

Let  me  furnish  you  with  a brief  syllabus  of  this 
ill-advised  letter,  lest  you  may  have  forgotten  its 
contents. 

You  begin  by  congratulating  me  upon  having 
attained  my  end.  So  far,  so  good.  But  im- 
mediately there  follows  an  hysterical  ovation  to 
my  general  goodness  — the  kindliness  I am  at 
such  pains  to  conceal,  my  devotion  to  high  ideals, 
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notwithstanding  my  frequent  disavowals,  my 
courage,  my  tenacity,  my  common-sense  taste- 
fully embroidered  with  sentiment  and  a long 
catalogue  of  other  excellencies.  When  I perused 
this  rubbish,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  corporeal 
part  of  me  gradually  melted  away  till  there  was 
nothing  left  except  a face  with  a sweet  expression, 
shoulders  to  afford  soil  for  wings,  and  a pair  of 
exquisitely  moulded  arms  resting,  folded,  upon 
an  azure  cloud.  Then  there  came  a reaction, 
culminating  in  a choking  sense  of  disgust,  and  I 
awoke  to  discover  that  I still  had  legs  and  de- 
voutly gave  thanks. 

Never,  never,  do  it  again,  my  dear  boy.  We 
have  known  one  another  now  for  close  on  to 
twelve  years,  and  hitherto  gush  has  been  con- 
temptuously avoided  by  us  both. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  is  un- 
questionably harder  to  forgive.  I am  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  but 
did  not  suppose  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  a nurse 
to  make  a confidential  report  to  the  physician 
recommending  her  upon  the  private  affairs  of  her 
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patient’s  household.  I like  Miss  MacVeagh  per- 
sonally very  much.  She  seems  a clever  nurse 
and  has  been  wonderfully  successful  with  Mrs. 
Winter,  but  in  this  she  has  erred.  I am  more 
than  surprised  that  you  should  have  permitted 
her  to  pour  her  gossip  into  your  ears.  If  your 
motive  was  the  better  to  aid  me  with  your  advice, 
you  could  not  have  acted  more  unwisely. 

Captivated  by  the  portrait  of  Dolly  as  painted 
by  Miss  MacVeagh,  though  you  ridiculed  my 
more  sober  attempt  as  the  work  of  a crazy  im- 
pressionist, you  positively  rave  over  her  charms. 
An  eighteen-year-old  lover  could  not  be  more 
absurd.  She  has  the  beauty  of  a Madonna 
(whose  is  not  mentioned),  the  grace  of  a gazelle, 
the  natural  refinement  and  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
perfectly  pure  in  heart,  a wise  little  head  and  a 
clever  little  tongue,  and  I don’t  know  what  else. 
This  may  all  be  perfectly  true  for  aught  I know, 
but,  as  I have  often  told  you,  what  interested  me 
at  first  in  Dolly,  and  still  interests  me,  is  merely 
the  pathos  of  her  life. 

Your  informant  further  believes  herself  to  have 
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discovered  that  Dolly  is  madly  in  love  with  me. 
I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  her  mistake.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  credit  only  one-quarter  of 
Mrs.  Winter’s  improvisations  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion. I take  pleasure  in  again  assuring  you 
that  Dolly  is  far  too  sane  for  such  a sentiment,  too 
simple  to  hide  it  from  me,  too  honest  to  attempt 
to  act  a part. 

I am  apparently  pictured  as  pierced  by  as  many 
arrows  as  poor  St.  Sebastian,  although  sublimely 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  my  agony.  A woe- 
begone lover,  forsooth,  who  is  not  even  aware  that 
he  is  in  love. 

The  Madonna  and  the  St.  Sebastian  hang  at 
present  on  opposite  walls  of  the  gallery.  Your 
correspondent  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
they  would  appear  to  better  advantage  side  by 
side. 

And  so  are  you.  Don’t  deny  it.  Else  why  the 
panegyric  upon  matrimony  with  which  your  letter 
concludes  — “A  man  is  only  half  a man  until  he 
is  married,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Have  you  gone 
daft,  my  son?  Have  you  forgotten  how  we 
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weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  matrimony  in  our 
student  years,  and  the  cons  tipped  the  scale  ? 
We  were  both  convinced  of  this  then.  Whence 
this  sudden  conversion?  Thornton,  Thornton, 
has  some  little  hand  sealed  your  eyes  so  that 
henceforth  your  seeing  is  only  dreaming  ? What 
is  all  this  talk  of  the  indecipherable,  incomplete 
scroll  which  every  man  possesses,  over  which  he 
ponders  and  ponders,  vainly  endeavoring  to  read 
the  inscription,  — vainly  until  the  fateful  mo- 
ment when  he  meets  with  that  some  one  the 
ragged  edges  of  whose  scroll  perfectly  fit  his  own  ? 
Why  this  delirious  rhapsody  upon  the  sweet  satis- 
faction of  finding  the  broken  letters  restored,  the 
inscription  made  legible  and  all  the  baffling  mys- 
tery of  one’s  being  explained  thereby?  When, 
and  how,  I wonder,  did  Thornton  learn  all 
this  ? 

Listen  to  the  following  demonstration,  you 
who  took  honors  in  mathematics.  Granted  that 
man  alone  is  but  one-half.  The  nature  of  the 
relationship  which  is  to  unite  him  with  the  other 
half  is  an  unknown  quantity,  is  (x).  Hence,  we 
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have  the  equation,  J X i = i-  Man  shrinks  as  a 
consequence  of  matrimony.  Q.  E.  D. 

But  pshaw!  I cannot  awaken  you.  Dream 
on,  my  dear  boy.  Few  men  have  ever  had  the 
courage  gently  but  firmly  to  remove  the  little 
hand.  Only  from  henceforth  kindly  leave  both 
Dolly  and  me  out  of  your  dreams.  We  are  still 
wide  awake,  and  rather  uncomfortable  in  the 
presence  of  such  phantoms  as  spring  from  your 
disordered  brain. 

And  now  let  me  present  you  with  a few  plain, 
substantial  facts.  This  supposedly  love-sick 
Dolly  has  been  painfully  prim  and  self-conscious 
since  Mrs.  Winter’s  maladroit  interference.  If 
she  were  aware  of  the  contents  of  your  last  letter, 
it  is  a question  whether  she  would  hold  any  con- 
verse with  me  at  all.  Our  harmless  tete-a-tetes 
have  therefore  lost  their  relish.  A pedagogue, 
pure  and  simple,  with  none  of  the  privileges  of  a 
father  or  elder  brother,  is  what  I am  now  reduced 
to.  The  charm  is  gone  from  our  intercourse,  the 
charm  of  Dolly’s  sweet,  unaffected  girlishness. 
I’m  afraid  she  no  longer  trusts  me.  The  weari- 
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ness  is  creeping  over  me  sooner  than  I had  an- 
ticipated, and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  Dolly 
is  experiencing  it  too.  Next  week  she  returns  to 
school  for  examinations,  closing  exercises,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  When  I last  saw  her  I 
reminded  her  of  the  old  oak  tree  and  the  long 
grade  we  had  so  often  ascended  together.  Dolly 
informed  me  that  she  had  been  experimenting 
with  her  new  wheel  and  had  discovered  that  it 
was  provided  with  a mechanism  for  lowering  the 
gear.  She  thought  now  she  would  be  able  to  ride 
the  hill.  This,  I take  it,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
dismissal.  Like  all  match-makers,  you  see,  my 
dear  old  granny,  you  have  bungled  at  the  very 
outset.  By  furnishing  Dolly  with  this  improved,, 
up-to-date  wheel  you  have  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  speak  with  her  alone. 

However,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  in  view  of 
the  decision  at  which  I have  arrived.  My  mind 
is  made  up  to  go  abroad.  Since  Miss  Mac- 
Veagh’s  arrival  I am  only  in  the  way,  and  the 
longer  I dawdle  here  the  more  of  a nuisance  I am 
likely  to  become.  Besides,  this  seems  a fitting 
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time  to  carry  out  my  resolution.  The  vessel  has 
discharged  its  cargo,  the  tide  is  making  for  the 
sea,  never  was  there  a more  auspicious  moment 
for  casting  off  the  moorings  and  drifting  again 
into  the  open.  Before  Dolly  and  her  woes  dis- 
turbed me  I was  indeed  a happy  man.  Back 
then  to  my  former  mode  of  life,  with  higher  walls 
about  me  this  time  to  protect  my  isolation.  But 
to  achieve  this  satisfactorily  I must  make  a 
fresh  beginning.  A break,  therefore,  is  impera- 
tive. 

If  I can  secure  passage  I shall  leave  in  about  a 
week.  I dread  the  necessary  farewells,  especially 
as,  in  a measure,  they  must  be  final.  Correspond- 
ence is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I shall  expect,  of 
course,  to  hear  from  you  (address  care  of  my 
banker)  provided  you’ll  promise  never  again  to 
weary  me  with  so  inane  a production.  I am 
going  with  no  definite  plans.  Guided  solely  by 
my  inclinations,  I shall  knock  about  for  a month 
or  two.  Wish  you  could  come  with  me.  Can’t 
you  ? Or  does  the  health  of  the  city  now  depend 
upon  your  remaining  at  your  post  ? Or  perhaps 
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the  little  hand  detains  you  ? I had  almost  for- 
gotten that. 

When  I return,  mark  my  words,  neither  Dolly 
Winter  nor  anyone  else  shall  tempt  me  from  the 
path  I have  finally  elected  to  pursue.  Well, 
good-by,  old  boy.  Forgive  me  if  I have  been 
very  cross.  Forgive  me  and  don’t  provoke  me 
again.  Unaccountably,  I am  out  of  sorts  with 
everybody  and  everything  just  at  present.  I have 
been  over-zealous  in  good  works,  I suspect,  and 
need  the  tonic  of  an  ocean  voyage.  I shall  sail 
from  New  York,  so  won’t  see  you.  Good-by 
again. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 

P.S.  — I have  omitted  to  record  an  amusing 
interview  with  Doc.  I accosted  that  worthy 
gentleman  when  I met  him  recently  at  the  village 
store,  and  inquired  as  to  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise — the  boarding-house  for  convalescents, 
you  will  remember.  Doc  coolly  informed  me 
that  he  had  not  as  yet  made  a beginning.  His. 
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Wall  Street  expectations  had  not  been  realized, 
but  he  was  confident  of  securing  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  for  his  purpose,  if  only  he 
could  hold  out  a little  longer.  I was  to  advance 
a few  hundred  more  and  all  would  be  well.  The 
man’s  cheek  is  monumental.  I told  him  plainly 
what  I thought  of  him,  and  we  are  no  longer 
on  speaking  terms. 
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LETTER  XII 

Edinburgh. 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Your  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  and  reached 
me  in  New  York  shortly  before  my  embarkation, 
so  that  I have  had  an  abundance  of  time  in  which 
to  reply.  I was  so  ashamed,  however,  of  my  last 
effusion,  and  so  annoyed  at  its  unmannerliness, 
that  I felt  I had  justly  forfeited  your  friendship 
and  had  no  further  right  to  aifflict  you  with  my 
correspondence.  It  was  part  of  my  daily  task, 
during  the  long  and  monotonous  voyage,  to  sit 
with  my  pad  in  my  lap  and  my  pencil  in  hand, 
questioning  Father  Neptune  as  to  what  I should 
write  to  restore  the  relations  of  mutual  confidence 
and  esteem  so  thoughtlessly  interrupted  by  my 
unmerited  rudeness.  I could  not  think  of  a word 
to  say  in  self-defense,  nor  could  the  old  sea-god 
assist  me.  Arising  from  the  depths  at  my  bid- 
ding, his  mettlesome  dolphins  were  easily  able 
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to  keep  pace  with  the  vessel,  and  so  there  was 
ample  leisure  to  discuss  my  predicament.  At 
last,  pointing  with  his  trident  to  the  heaving 
ocean.  Father  Neptune  bade  me  tell  you  that  man 
is  sometimes  as  restless  as  its  waves,  and  as  little 
knows  the  cause. 

Such  can  be  my  only  plea.  Why  I was  so 
wrought  up  over  a trifling  matter;  why  I so  com- 
pletely lost  that  sense  of  humor  which  has  hitherto 
been  my  salvation;  why  I made  a mountain  out 
of  a mole  hill;  why  I limited  the  world  to  Moss- 
dale  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  three  or  four 
individuals,  increasing  their  stature  to  gigantic 
proportions;  why,  in  fine,  I so  brutally  cudgeled 
my  friend  of  a lifetime  because  he  misjudged  the 
relative  importance  of  these  few  remaining  speci- 
mens, and  did  not  observe  how  I loomed  up  im- 
mensely more  majestic  than  the  others  — these 
are  mysteries  which  baffle  my  restored  sanity. 

As  to  Miss  MacVeagh,  I know  not  how  to  make 
my  apology  sufflciently  profound,  although  you 
have  commended  me  as  an  adept  at  apologizing. 
Of  course,  you  realize  that  I could  not  possibly 
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know  that  you  and  she  were  engaged.  We  never 
became  intimate  enough  to  converse  on  other 
topics  than  those  suggested  by  Mrs.  Winter’s  con- 
dition. I respected  her  for  her  cleverness  and 
tact,  appreciated  that  she  was  a woman  of  refine- 
ment far  beyond  her  seeming  station,  but  never 
for  one  moment  did  I dream  that  she  was  indeed 
an  amateur,  the  betrothed  of  my  friend,  who, 
upon  being  permitted  to  read  my  letters  that  she 
might  aid  in  the  selection  of  a nurse,  had  roman- 
tically volunteered  for  the  position  herself,  at 
least  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made. 
The  only  consolation  I have,  as  I realize  how 
little  I understood  the  situation,  is  that  one  of  my 
falsehoods  has  been  necessarily  erased  from  the 
book  of  records,  for  in  regard  to  the  nurse,  at  any 
rate,  I unintentionally  told  the  truth. 

You  will  let  me  congratulate  you,  won’t  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  on  the  happiness  that  is  un- 
doubtedly in  store  for  you,  and  some  day  you  will 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton and  assuring  her  of  my  genuine  regret  and 
sincere  repentance 
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I have  gotten  as  far  as  this,  and  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  to  proceed.  My  pathway  over 
the  ocean  is  strewn  with  little  scraps  of  paper, 
fragments  of  my  many  attempts  at  writing  you. 
But  after  all,  what  better  proof  can  I give  of  my 
confidence  in  you  than  by  acting  as  if  I were  cer- 
tain of  your  forgiveness,  and  that  you  will  exact 
no  other  atonement  than  this  humble  apology 
from  a forlorn  creature  who  has  well-nigh  lost 
his  self-respect.  I shall  make,  therefore,  no  fur- 
ther allusion  to  my  transgression  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  correspond  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, unless  I am  again  rebuked,  and  you  in- 
dicate more  plainly  that  you  do  not  wish  to  re- 
sume our  former  relations. 

I wish  I had  some  bright  and  interesting  news 
to  furnish  you,  but,  somehow,  ever  since  the  ves- 
sel steamed  through  the  Narrows,  I have  felt  more 
like  an  exile  than  one  traveling  for  pleasure.  I 
cannot  understand  why  I have  grown  so  wretch- 
edly morbid  of  late,  why  I cannot  regain  the 
standpoint  from  which  I formerly  viewed  life  and 
its  vicissitudes  with  good-humored  indifference. 
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On  my  previous  voyages  the  idiosyncrasies,  the 
whims  and  foibles  of  my  fellow-passengers  af- 
forded me  no  little  amusement.  I made  many 
acquaintances  and  no  friends,  and  felt  at  liberty 
to  dissect  these  casual  acquaintances  to"my  heart’s 
content.  The  ever  varying  aspect  of  the  ocean, 
too,  was  a source  of  endless  delight.  But,  for 
some  reason,  this  time  it  was  all  very  different. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  misfortune,  perhaps  my  fault, 
but  a more  uninteresting,  impossible,  common- 
place lot  of  people  never,  to  my  thinking,  crowded 
the  deck  of  a ship.  There  were  far  too  many  of 
them  in  the  first  place.  They  were  always 
squabbling  about  their  steamer-chairs,  and 
harassing  the  poor  deck  steward  with  unreason- 
able requests.  The  majority  of  them  might  be 
classified  as  distinctly  vulgar.  After  thus  classi- 
fying them,  I wish  I could  have  placed  them  in  a 
cabinet  and  securely  locked  the  door.  The 
ocean  likewise  failed  to  divert  me  as  formerly. 
The  skies  were  gray  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
tumbling  masses  of  water  seemed  so  mercilessly 
cruel.  One  could  only  think  of  the  caverns  be- 
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neath  the  sea,  their  slimy  floors  strewn  with 
blackened  timbers  and  chalky  white  skeletons, 
and  all  the  hoping,  dreaming,  loving  that  the 
ocean  had  transformed  for  one  awful  moment 
into  terror  and  then  ruthlessly  engulfed.  De- 
lightful thoughts,  these,  certainly,  to  lodge  in  the 
brain  of  a traveler  for  pleasure  only. 

When  I reached  Liverpool  I instinctively 
turned  my  steps  northward.  I was  confident 
that  the  peace  of  the  English  landscape  would 
wear  upon  me.  I was  out  of  harmony  with  it. 
Though  I at  one  time  thought  of  Switzerland,  I 
realized  that  the  sublime,  too,  would  be  equally 
discordant  with  my  mood.  The  barrenness,  the 
sternness  of  Scottish  scenery  alone  appealed  to 
me.  The  somber,  melancholy  little  lochs,  with 
their  scarcely  inhabited  shores,  the  bleak,  treeless 
mountains,  disdaining  to  hide  their  ruggedness 
beneath  a mantle  of  verdure,  summoned  me  irre- 
sistibly. I railroaded  at  once,  therefore,  to  this 
northern  capital,  here  to  rest  a while  and  mature 
my  plans. 

You  will  doubtless  remember  our  sojourn  in 
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this  fascinating  town,  our  midnight  explorations 
of  the  wynds  of  the  old  city,  and  how  eloquently 
you  were  wont  to  discourse  upon  the  hypocrisy  of 
Scotland,  so  noisy  in  its  religious  professions,  so 
disgracefully  indifferent  to  the  housing  of  its  poor. 
Ah ! those  were  glorious  days  when  we  both  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  life.  What  a pity  we  had 
to  enter!  I mean,  that  I had!  You,  Thornton, 
ought  to  be  happy  beyond  measure,  satisfied  with 
yourself,  satisfied  with  everything.  To  have 
found  someone  who  will  keep  step  with  you  as 
you  explore  the  regions  that  lie  beyond  — my 
dear  boy,  it  is  a priceless  boon. 

Because  this  ancient  city  is  so  full  of  pleasant 
memories,  it  is  incomparably  more  lonely  now. 
As  I wander  along  its  thoroughfares  I am  always 
living  in  the  past  and  stupidly  tormenting  my- 
self by  contrasting  it  with  the  present.  A man 
is  a fool  to  revisit  old  haunts  unless  he  can  bring 
to  them  new  and  equally  pleasurable  associa- 
tions. I have  brought  nothing  to  Edinburgh 
except  my  own  miserable  self,  and  consequently 
from  henceforth  this  city  will  be  abhorrent  to  me. 
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I have  just  perused  what  I have  written, 
Thornton,  and  I’ll  admit  it’s  dreadful.  Why 
can’t  I brace  up  ? One  would  think  I was 
shadowed  by  some  crime,  but  I am  conscious  of 
having  done  nothing  very  wrong.  It  is  just  a 
weary  sense  of  loneliness,  of  disgust  with  myself 
and  everything  in  general.  I have  never  ex- 
perienced it  before,  at  least  to  the  same  extent. 
I will  have  done  with  it.  I will  be  my  old  self 
again,  a cynic  without  bitterness.  Even  if  I have 
no  inclination  for  an  active  life,  I don’t  propose 
to  poison  the  atmosphere  for  those  who  are  striv- 
ing zealously.  Let  me  laugh  at  them  and  with 
them,  a hearty,  good-natured  laugh,  this  is  all  I 
ask.  I am  no  long-haired,  black-finger-nailed, 
beer-bedrugged  German,  unable  to  see  the  world 
except  through  distorting  spectacles. 

Avaunt,  melancholy!  Thy  pale,  white  face, 
thy  damp,  glossy,  clinging  tresses,  have  held  my 
gaze  too  long!  I would  hear  the  rustle  of  thy 
funereal  robe  as  it  passes  forever  over  the 
threshold! 

Wait  till  my  next  letter,  Thornton,  and  you 
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will  see  that  I have  triumphed.  But  I dare  write 
no  more  in  my  present  mood. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 

P.S.  — When  Miss  MacVeagh  abandons  her 
charges,  as  of  course  she  soon  must,  you’ll  see 
that  somebody  else  is  sent  to  assume  her  duties, 
won’t  you,  like  a good  fellow  ? I have  not  for- 
gotten the  recent  past,  though  I sometimes  wish 
I could. 
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Oban 

My  Dear  Thornton : 

I found  your  letter  of  the  awaiting  me 

upon  my  arrival  at  this  charmingly  situated  little 
town.  It  afforded  me  naturally  a series  of  shocks. 
A previous  letter  must  have  gone  astray,  so  only 
can  I explain  your  allusions  to  facts  of  which  I am 
supposed  to  be  cognizant,  although  really  utterly 
in  the  dark. 

You  write  me  that,  as  soon  as  Miss  MacVeagh 
was  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  nervous  pros- 
tration occasioned  by  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs. 
Winter,  you  and  she  were  quietly  married.  What 
was  this  tragedy  ? I am  haunted  by  the  fear  that 
my  sudden  departure  may  have  been  in  a measure 
responsible  for  it,  though  I was  at  great  pains  to 
persuade  the  poor  lady  that  its  precipitancy  was 
unavoidable  and  that  I hoped  to  return  at  an 
early  date.  Can  she  possibly  have  thought  that 
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I intended  to  desert  poor  little  Dolly,  that  the 
child  was  to  suffer  as  she  had  suffered?  The 
mere  suspicion  of  it  is  awful.  God  knows,  de- 
spite my  silly  utterances,  I never  really  purposed 
this. 

How  I wish  I could  see  you  for  a few  moments 
face  to  face!  There  are  so  many  questions  I 
want  to  ask.  Does  Dolly  blame  me  ? How  did 
the  poor  child  bear  up  under  her  loss  ? In  what 
condition  has  she  been  left,  I mean  financially? 
I was  never  quite  able  to  understand  how  the 
household  was  supported.  Has  Dolly  an  income 
or  is  she  penniless  ? Ask  Mrs.  Thornton,  for 
considerations  of  pity  merely,  I deserve  nothing 
more,  to  write  me  a detailed  account  of  what  has 
happened,  addressing  her  letter  to  the  S.  S.  Teu- 
tonic, N.  Y.  harbor,  for  of  course  I must  return 
immediately. 

But  in  my  anxiety  for  poor  Dolly  I am  wholly 
forgetting  my  manners.  A page  or  more  written 
and  not  a word  of  felicitation.  Yet  what  shall  I 
say  ? You  know  that  I wish  you  both  every  hap- 
piness, and  am  overjoyed  as  I read  your  ecstatic 
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description  of  your  present  state  of  blissfulness. 
Heigh  ho!  How  beautiful  the  world  seems ! Even 
the  sun’s  rays  have  been  reburnished  and  their 
power  to  color  enhanced.  Sadness  has  been 
banished  wholly  from  life  as  my  two  lovers  prom- 
enade hand  in  hand  between  rows  of  smiling 
faces,  unable  to  resist  the  contagion  of  their  hap- 
piness. May  it  always  continue  so  even  to  the 
end.  I am  told  this  is  possible. 

But  herein  lies  the  inadequacy  of  an  old  bache- 
lor’s congratulations.  It  is  always  “ I am  told.” 
He  knows  nothing  by  experience.  He  may  in- 
deed be  a shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  and 
the  chosen  confidant  of  many  friends,  all  which  I 
am  not,  but  he  is  like  one  who  has  never  traveled, 
who  has  gathered  his  information  from  books  and 
pictures  only.  His  utterly  insuflScient  mind  has 
pieced  together  these  fragments  of  knowledge 
into  some  sort  of  a whole,  but  unconsciously  it 
has  contributed  so  much  in  the  process  that  the 
world  of  his  imagination  bears  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  world  of  reality.  Much  more  must 
the  untraveled  be  at  fault  in  his  effort  to  conceive 
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of  this  new  universe  which  love  creates.  The 
heart  can  never  really  communicate  its  secrets  ex- 
cept to  the  heart  that  already  understands.  My 
dear  boy,  you  have  only  led  me  to  the  gate  of  the 
garden.  Gazing  through  its  bars  I catch  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  wonderful  patches  of  color 
when  the  gentle  breezes  sway  the  nodding  flowers. 
Long  vistas  of  sunlit  glades  are  partially  unfolded, 
but  the  immediate  foreground  is  occupied  by  a 
tangled  brake  of  thorns.  So  many  have  come  to 
the  gate  and  beheld  only  this  thorn  hedge  and 
have  said,  this  is  all,  and  laughed  scornfully  and 
turned  away.  Thornton,  I am  not  of  these.  If  I 
could  but  find  the  key  I would  not  hesitate  to  un- 
lock the  gate.  I trust  you,  I believe  you,  I know 
the  best  lies  beyond.  I envy  you  your  life  in  this 
Eden.  I am  convinced  now  that  the  truest  joy 
will  never  be  mine  until  a like  privilege  be  granted 
me.  Meanwhile,  it  is  something  to  know  that 
you  are  there,  and  I shall  often  return  to  the  gate 
and  you  must  cry  out  to  me  of  each  new  surpass- 
ing loveliness  you  daily  discover.  Do  not  spare 
me  from  any  false  apprehension  that  your  happi- 
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ness  can  make  me  other  than  happy  too.  There, 
old  man,  that  is  the  best  an  old  bachelor 
can  do. 

Now,  as  to  my  own  state  of  mind,  about  which 
you  so  anxiously  inquire,  I think  I have  achieved 
a final  deliverance.  It  was  my  wish  to  be  alone, 
so  I deserted  the  beaten  tracks  and  walked  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet  through  the  less  frequented  part 
of  the  Highlands.  I cannot  possibly  furnish  you 
with  my  itinerary  as  I kept  no  diary  and  made  no 
effort  to  remember  the  outlandish  names  of  the 
little  villages  where  I passed  my  nights.  In  fact, 
I was  hardly  conscious  of  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded  me,  so 
intent  was  I upon  that  other  journey,  through  the 
waste  places  of  my  being  to  some  more  favored 
region  where  I could  pitch  my  tent  and  be  sat- 
isfied. 

As  I wrote  you  in  my  last,  I was  at  a loss  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  my  depression  and  general 
disgust  with  life.  I was  certain  it  was  not  physi- 
cal, as  your  medical  bias  led  you  to  surmise. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I enjoyed  better  health,  as 
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witness  my  successive  tramps  of  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  a day  with  no  other  consequences  than  an 
excellent  appetite  and  a wholesome  weariness  at 
night-fall.  The  persistent  mood  of  despondency 
could  only  originate,  therefore,  in  some  disturb- 
ance of  my  psychical  activity. 

I tried  first  a process  of  elimination.  The  un- 
congenial element  must  be  discovered  and, 
whether  imaginary,  or  real,  no  longer  permitted 
to  haunt  my  brain.  But  I could  conceive  of 
nothing  the  exclusion  of  which  would  restore  to 
me  my  vanished  contentment. 

Then  I realized  that  it  was  probably  in  the 
poverty  of  my  life,  in  its  lack  of  interest,  that  the 
cause  of  my  disquietude  would  be  found.  It 
must  have  been  a recent  impoverishment,  how- 
ever, for  only  a little  while  ago  I was  as  happy  as 
a man  could  be  in  this  world.  This  naturally  led 
me  to  subject  the  experiences  of  the  past  few 
months  to  an  exhaustive  analysis.  What  con- 
trolling motive  had  formerly  actuated  my  con- 
duct which  I had  unwittingly  thrust  from  its 
eminence.  Over  and  over  the  ground  I went, 
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but  I could  fix  upon  nothing,  at  least  nothing  of 
any  real  consequence.  My  life  at  Mossdale  had 
been  only  an  incident,  a thing  to  be  forgotten, 
possessing  no  importance  so  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  my  being  was  concerned. 

What  troubled  me  not  a little,  however,  as  I 
pursued  my  investigations,  was  the  recurrence  of 
Dolly’s  former  practise  of  intruding  herself  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  Again  her  image 
seemed  photographed  upon  the  retina  of  my  eye 
so  that  I saw  her  everywhere.  Sometimes  she 
was  walking  beside  me,  sometimes  she  was  climb- 
ing the  distant  hills,  recklessly  regardless  of  dan- 
ger. Every  word  that  she  had  spoken,  every 
intonation,  every  gesture,  usurped  the  attention 
of  my  memory  and  interfered  with  its  normal 
activity.  Apparently  I could  recall  nothing  else 
but  Dolly  — Dolly  and  her  sweet  vagaries,  her 
dreamy  sadness,  her  occasional  flashes  of  irino- 
cent,  delicious  humor.  Formerly  it  was  amus- 
ing, now  it  was  provoking.  I was  seriously  bent 
upon  discovering  the  cause  of  my  restlessness, 
and  here  was  Dolly  maliciously  preventing  me, 
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and  I nothing  loath  to  suffer  her.  I resolved 
morning  after  morning,  as  I arose,  to  dismiss 
her  wholly  from  my  thoughts  and  to  give  to  my 
self-imposed  task  my  undivided  attention,  but 
Dolly  was  sure  to  come  tripping  down  the  path- 
way to  meet  me  as  I began  my  ascent,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  would  be  spent  in  her 
company. 

It  was  after  days  and  days  of  such  unprofitable 
dreaming  that  I was  the  victim  of  a strange  hal- 
lucination which  brought  me  poste-haste  to  Oban, 
shortening  by  some  weeks  my  intended  stay  in 
the  Highlands.  I was  standing  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Shiel,  enchanted  by  its  exquisite  beauty. 
For  once  Dolly  was  not  at  all  in  my  thoughts,  only 
poor  Prince  Charlie  and  his  romantic  effort  to 
recover  a kingdom  with  a few  ragged  Highlanders 
at  his  heels.  Suddenly  I heard  a cry,  the  same 
pathetic  little  cry  with  which  Dolly  greeted  me 
when  I bent  over  her  by  the  road-side.  I was 
immensely  startled,  for  though  I searched  every- 
where not  a soul  was  in  sight.  No  bird  nor 
beast  could  have  uttered  that  sound.  Had  I 
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been  superstitious  I might  have  supposed  that  the 
wraith  of  Flora  MacDonald  was  haunting  the 
spot  sacred  to  her  Prince’s  mad  endeavor.  Hav- 
ing been  born  in  this  prosaic  age  I at  once  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  my  memory  was  playing 
me  a trick  and  inserting  this  recollection  into  a 
tissue  of  wholly  irrelevant  matter.  I laughed 
unpleasantly  at  my  own  folly,  but  then  the  cry 
sounded  again,  this  time  very  faint  and  far  away, 
but  the  voice  unmistakably  was  Dolly’s.  I lis- 
tened with  strained  attention,  but  the  cry  was 
not  repeated.  Instead  there  was  borne  to  me 
on  the  breeze  which  ruffled  the  lake  the  whispered 
summons,  “Come.” 

Now  of  course  you  will  say  that  this  was  all  the 
outcome  of  a disordered  imagination,  due  in  large 
measure  to  my  exhausted  physical  condition  and 
the  weariness  resulting  from  the  intense  concen- 
tration I had  been  exacting  from  my  mental 
powers.  Probably  you  are  right,  but  when  I 
reached  Oban  and  read  your  letter  I could  not 
help  marveling  that  an  unusual  coincidence  had 
again  so  strangely  bound  Dolly’s  life  to  mine. 
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During  the  voyage  from  Fort  William  to  Oban 
I had  ample  time  for  meditation.  The  following 
was  the  conclusion  at  which  I ultimately  arrived. 
I was  so  curiously  and  wondrously  constituted 
that  I could  find  no  satisfaction  in  life  unless  it 
afforded  me  at  least  one  absorbing  interest.  So 
only  could  the  naturally  melancholy  tendencies 
of  my  disposition  be  held  in  abeyance.  Dolly 
had  afforded  me  such  an  interest  and  I was  too 
hasty  in  relinquishing  it.  I should  have  waited 
until  I had  found  another  equally  absorbing.  I 
seem  to  be  condemned  thus,  against  my  will  and 
perhaps  my  better  judgment,  to  cling  desperately 
to  my  enthusiasms  until  they  are  superseded  by 
others.  Back  to  Dolly,  therefore,  I must  go,  and 
resume  my  efforts  to  act  the  part  of  a beneficent 
providence.  Dolly  possibly  still  needs  me,  and 
the  only  outcome  of  my  prolonged  introspection 
is  the  conviction  that  I still  need  her. 

I can  observe  you  smile,  my  dear  Pontiff,  as 
you  read  my  recantation.  Like  Galileo,  I have 
amended  my  system  of  the  universe  after  torture. 
I have  abandoned  the  pillar.  I am  not  equal  to 
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being  a Simon.  I suppose  I,  too,  must  live  in 
the  market-place,  yet  under  protest  and  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  mingling  with  the  populace 
just  as  little  as  possible.  If  I must  be  useful  in 
order  to  preserve  my  peace  of  mind,  at  least  I 
shall  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  being  so 
in  a dilettante  fashion. 

As  I walked,  however,  from  the  landing-stage 
at  Oban  to  my  hotel,  I noticed  some  collies  con- 
ducting a consignment  of  sheep  through  the  nar- 
row streets  of  the  town,  the  shepherd  following 
unconcernedly  in  the  rear.  How  clever  they 
were  and  how  eager  they  seemed,  bounding  here 
and  there  and  barking  and  nipping  at  the  strag- 
glers! They  were  only  four-footed  creatures,  to 
be  sure,  yet  the  joy  of  service  was  evidenced  in 
their  every  movement.  And  so  it  dawned  upon 
me  at  last  that  perhaps  a man’s  happiness  varies 
directly  in  its  intensity  with  his  consciousness  of 
living  to  some  real  purpose.  Alas!  Was  there 
ever  such  a conversion  ? 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  must  be  Dolly  and  only 
Dolly.  You  can’t  imagine,  Thornton,  how  I 
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long  to  see  the  poor  child  again  and  help  her, 
if  I can,  in  her  distress.  Oh,  that  my  ship  had 
wings ! 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

First  let  me  ask  you  to  convey  my  heartiest 
thanks  to  your  wife.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
immensely  I was  relieved  when  I read  her  letter. 
It  was  indeed  a sad  affair,  and  I do  not  wonder 
that  the  horror  of  it  so  seriously  affected  Mrs. 
Thornton.  Perhaps  I was  inconsiderate  in 
soliciting  a detailed  narrative.  Alas!  Poor 
Dolly!  What  she  must  have  suffered!  Still,  I 
am  almost  selfish  enough  to  sing  a Te  Deum  of 
thanksgiving  for  my  deliverance  from  the  shadow 
of  my  fear.  Had  my  folly  been  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  this  denouement,  I could  never  have 
forgiven  myself.  What  chiefly  occasioned  my 
uneasiness  was  the  fact  that  Miss  Gordon  did 
not  immediately  write  me.  I left  her  my  ad- 
dress, and  she  promised  to  communicate  with  me 
at  once  if  in  any  way  my  services  were  needed. 
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And  now  as  to  my  own  adventures.  Upon  my 
arrival  in  New  York  I lost  no  time  in  making  my 
way  to  Mossdale,  having  previously  wired  Ike  to 
meet  me  at  the  railroad  depot. 

My  old  friend  was  overjoyed  to  see  me.  The 
heartiness  of  his  greeting  was  a veritable  tonic. 
When  we  were  seated  in  the  conveyance  he  gath- 
ered up  the  reins  with  a do  or  die  expression  and 
gripped  the  whip  firmly. 

‘T  reckon  I kin  get  you  thar  in  time  to  stop  it.” 

“To  stop  what?” 

“Ain’t  you  heard?”  he  gazed  at  me  in  un- 
feigned astonishment.  “They’re  sellin’  out 
Dolly.  It’s  a d — n shame,  that’s  what  it  is.” 

“You  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  what  I say.  They’re  puttin’  up 
Dolly’s  things  to  auction,  sellin’  off  the  house  and 
every  fixin’  in  it.” 

“ By  whose  order,  pray  ? ” 

“Oh,  Doc’s,  of  course.  Say,  I think  you’re 
right.  Doc’s  about  the  meanest  skunk  that  ever 
skulked  ’round  these  parts.” 

“But  what  right  had  Doc  to  intermeddle?” 
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“That’s  more  than  I know.  Not  so  much  as 
you  and  no  more  than  me,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“Drive  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

“I’ll  drive  like  h — 1 to  get  you  there.  You  kin 
fix  him,  if  anyone  kin.” 

We  were  already  whirling  over  the  rutty  roads 
at  a rate  that  threatened  disaster,  but  at  my  bid- 
ding Ike  applied  the  whip  regardlessly. 

“It’s  to  be  this  afternoon,”  he  continued. 
“Doc  says  there’s  bills  been  owin’  by  Mrs.  Winter 
for  years  that’s  got  to  be  settled.  He  holds  a 
mortgage  on  the  house,  too,  and  ain’t  never  had  a 
cent  of  interest  since  he  took  it.” 

“ Do  you  believe  that  ? ” 

“Not  till  I see  the  writin’.  Doc  calls  it  closin’ 
up  the  estate.  I call  it  a d — n swindle,  and 
there’s  others  too.” 

Conversation  under  the  circumstances  was 
somewhat  difficult,  and  we  were  mostly  silent  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  I did  a heap  of  think- 
ing. 

When  we  reached  the  village  we  drove  through 
deserted  streets  till  we  neared  the  little  lane  where 
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Dolly  had  formerly  resided.  That  was  crowded. 
An  auction  was  evidently  an  event.  Vehicles  of 
every  description,  driven  in  from  the  surrounding 
farms,  clotted  the  thoroughfare.  Their  occu- 
pants, like  flies,  hovered  about  the  carcass  so 
soon  to  be  stripped.  And  what  a buzzing! 

We  could  make  no  further  progress,  so  I leaped 
from  the  wagon  and  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
house.  Never  in  my  life  have  I occasioned  so 
great  a sensation.  Men  and  women  stared  at 
me  as  if  I had  arisen  from  the  grave,  too  over- 
come even  to  acknowledge  my  greetings.  In 
some  mysterious  way  the  news  of  my  arrival  pre- 
ceded me  and  when  I entered  the  store,  the  doors 
and  windows  of  which  were  now  thrown  wide 
open,  I found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a sheep- 
ish, shamefaced  company. 

There  was  a weirdness  about  this  apothecary 
shop,  where  silence  and  darkness  had  reigned 
supreme  for  so  many  years.  No  human  foot  had 
entered  it  since  Dolly’s  grandfather  for  the  last 
time  lowered  the  curtains  and  barred  the 
doors.  Such  had  been  Mrs.  Winter’s  decree. 
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The  dust-covered  shelves  were  filled  with  drugs 
on  the  counter  stood  the  scales,  weighted  as  the 
old  gentleman  had  left  them,  while  several  glasses 
and  a soiled  towel  occupied  the  marble  ledge  of  a 
soda  fountain,  which  time  had  robbed  of  none  of 
its  garishness.  One  almost  expected  to  see  a 
white-haired,  spectacled  figure,  with  a question- 
ing smile,  amble  out  from  behind  the  partition  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  store.  Had  I heard  in  the 
dense  silence  the  click  of  his  mortar  and  pestle  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised. 

I made  my  survey  very  hastily,  asked  if  anyone 
could  inform  me  of  Doc’s  whereabouts,  and  re- 
ceiving a negative  reply,  rendered  more  emphatic 
by  shrugs,  ascended  by  the  stairs  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  the  upper  story.  I found  myself  in 
the  hall-way  through  which  I had  once  carried 
Dolly.  A search  of  the  rooms  upon  this  first 
floor  likewise  revealed  no  trace  of  Doc.  They 
were  crowded  chiefly  with  women,  examining 
and  appraising  in  utterly  heartless  fashion  articles 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  but  endeared  to  Dolly  by  so 
many  sacred  associations.  The  Griggs  tribe 
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was  abundantly  in  evidence.  Mrs.  Griggs  was 
indeed  complacently  fanning  herself  with  that 
identical  feathered  fan  so  precious  to  poor  Mrs. 
Winter.  I think  I should  have  snatched  it  from 
her  hands,  had  she  not  espied  me,  gaped  at  me 
with  wide  open  mouth  and  eyes  and  let  the  fan 
fall  to  the  floor.  I recovered  it,  but  did  not  re- 
store it.  Bearing  it  triumphantly  before  me,  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  chattering  magpies 
to  a narrow  staircase  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
conducting  to  the  sleeping  apartments.  The 
door  at  the  head  of  these  stairs  was  latched,  but 
it  readily  yielded  to  pressure.  I was  confident 
that  I had  run  down  my  fox  at  last. 

Sure  enough,  the  noise  of  the  straining  door 
was  the  signal  for  a volley  of  oaths  and  a not  very 
gentle  request  to  “get  out.”  I was  informed 
that  when  these  upper  rooms  were  ready  for  in- 
spection I should  be  notified.  Guided  by  the 
voice,  I groped  my  way  along  the  dark  little  hall 
till  I reached  the  door  of  Mrs.  Winter’s  bedroom. 

It  was  locked. 

“Open  this  door.” 
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There  was  no  response. 

“If  you  do  not  unlock  it  I shall  force  it.’’ 

The  key  was  reluctantly  turned  and  the  door 
was  partially  opened,  Doc’s  body  blocking  up 
the  aperture. 

“What  business  is  this  of  yours  anyway? 
You’ve  no  call  to  interfere.  You’ve  no  more 
right  up  here  than  anybody  else,  Mr.  Varden. 
I’d  have  you  know  I’m  Dolly’s  guardian.” 

Kindly  imagine  the  oaths  of  which  Doc  is  so 
prolific.  It  would  disgust  you  if  I supplied  them. 

I am  taller  than  Doc  and  over  his  head  I saw 
Mrs.  Winter’s  escritoire  strewn  with  the  papers 
through  which  he  had  been  searching.  Occa- 
sionally, I am  inspired.  This  was  such  a mo- 
ment. I controlled  my  temper.  I did  not  re- 
sort to  violence. 

“You  did  not  find  the  letters  you  were  looking 
for.  Doctor  Gordon.” 

He  regarded  me  furtively  with  faltering  eyes. 
At  the  same  time  the  color  left  his  face. 

“ I was  a frequent  visitor  at  this  home.  Doctor. 
Mrs.  Winter,  as  you  probably  know,  was  quite 
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herself  at  intervals,  and  she  had  implicit  con- 
fidence in  me.  If  certain  letters  ” — I spoke 
deliberately,  enjoying  with  cat-like  malice  the 
torture  of  my  victim  — “If  certain  letters  should 
by  some  subterranean  channel  find  their  way 
into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Griggs,  or  someone 
equally  unprincipled,  I am  afraid  one  reputation 
in  this  town  would  be  irreparably  ruined.  In 
fact,  I dread  to  think  what  might  ensue.” 

“You  can’t  scare  me  with  your  threats,” 
snarled  Doc,  but  none  the  less  he  stepped  aside 
and  I entered  the  room. 

“Had  you  not  better  close  that  door  and  bolt 
it.^*”  I suggested.  “For  your  sister’s  sake  I 
would  avoid  untimely  interruptions.” 

Doc  sulkily  obeyed. 

“Perhaps  now  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  who  authorized  these  proceedings?”  I 
was  politeness  itself. 

“I  am  Miss  Winter’s  guardian,”  began  Doc. 

I smiled  contemptuously.  “Am  I to  under- 
stand that  you,  of  your  own  initiative,  have  taken 
her  affairs  in  hand  ? ” 
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‘T  had  a mortgage  on  this  house.” 

“ Have  you  the  deed  ? ” 

“There  were  other  creditors,”  parried  Doc, 
avoiding  my  question. 

“It  seems  to  me,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying 
it,  you  have  taken  a good  deal  upon  yourself. 
More  than  your  'peculiar  relations  with  Mrs.  Win- 
ter would  justify.” 

“It’s  a lie,”  said  Doc,  hoarsely. 

“Steady,  remember  the  missing  letters.” 

Doc  cringed.  “Well,  there  wasn’t  anyone 
else.  I didn’t  know  where  to  reach  you.” 

Then,  Thornton,  there  came  to  me  another 
inspiration. 

“You  might  at  least  have  had  the  courtesy  to 
mail  your  sister’s  letter  to  me,  as  she  requested 
and  you  promised,  instead  of  destroying  it.” 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  Doc’s 
forehead,  and  I knew  he  was  completely  in  my 
power. 

“If  you  will  do  as  I tell  you,”  I continued,  re- 
lenting a little,  “this  matter  will  end  here.  If 
not,  you  must  take  the  consequences.  Go  down 
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and  announce  to  those  harpies  that  the  auction 
will  not  take  place.  Send  the  auctioneer  to  me, 
if  he  has  already  arrived.  I will  reimburse  him 
for  his  outlay  of  time.  Tell  the  importunate 
creditors  I shall  await  them  here.  They  may 
bring  their  bills  with  them,  and  if  Miss  Win- 
ter certifies  they  are  correct  they  shall  be  paid. 
(Of  course  I had  no  intention  of  showing  them 
to  her.)  As  for  you,  produce  your  deed  of 
mortgage,  if  you  can,  and  I will  cancel  it.  I 
trust  it  has  not  disappeared.  Such  documents 
sometimes  do.” 

Doc  hesitated. 

“Well,”  I said,  “you’re  wasting  precious 
moments.” 

“The  letters,”  muttered  Doc. 

“They  shall  never  be  used  against  you.  I give 
you  my  word  of  honor.” 

“Let  me  have  them  and  I’ll  go.” 

“Impossible.  Miss  Winter  must  decide  as  to 
their  ultimate  disposal.”  I was  busying  myself 
tidying  up  Mrs.  Winter’s  papers  as  I spoke. 
“ That  is,  unless  ” — I glanced  over  my  shoulders 
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and  our  eyes  met.  Doc’s  fell.  He  turned  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room.  My  victory  was  so 
complete  that  I almost  pitied  the  poor  viper  even 
as  I crushed  it. 

The  creditors  were  a wretched  lot,  abjectly 
apologetic.  Their  bills  were  trifling  in  amount, 
so  I paid  them  without  demur.  I never  saw 
the  auctioneer,  and  little  wonder.  I learned 
afterwards  that  Doc  had  assigned  himself  to 
that  role,  the  estate  to  bear  the  expense,  I pre- 
sume. Neither  did  the  deed  of  mortgage  mate- 
rialize. I am  confident,  if  I had  not  luckily 
arrived  in  time,  Dolly  would  have  been  swin- 
dled out  of  every  penny  that  should  come  to 
her.  After  all,  old  man,  was  the  summons  heard 
by  me  on  the  shore  of  the  distant  Scottish  loch 
only  an  aberration  of  my  own  fancy  ? 

There  is  little  more  to  relate.  My  business 
transacted,  I locked  up  the  house  and  betook 
myself  to  my  former  abode.  I had  not  the  least 
idea  where  Dolly  was,  and  had  been  afraid  to 
catechize  Doc,  lest  he  should  discover  the  extent 
of  my  ignorance.  Fortunately,  I did  not  at  once 
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enter  the  house,  but,  yielding  to  a whim,  directed 
my  steps  to  the  refuge.  The  grassy  carpet 
smothered  the  sound  of  my  approach,  and  I stole 
unannounced  into  my  former  sanctum,  unaware 
that  it  was  occupied.  Dolly  lay  in  my  hammock 
fast  asleep.  How  frail  and  fragile  the  poor  child 
looked!  Her  face  was  pale  and  there  were  deep 
shadows  under  the  eyes  and  lines  of  pain  about 
the  mouth.  On  the  ground,  where  it  had  fallen, 
sprawled  a book  which  I had  given  her  when  we 
parted,  and  which  she  had  evidently  been  read- 
ing. I wrote  the  following  upon  a card  and 
placed  it  between  the  covers  of  the  book,  suffi- 
ciently protruding  to  catch  her  eye : 

“My  dear  Miss  Winter:  Having  heard  of  your 
loss,  I have  returned  for  a few  days.  I have  no 
intention  of  reopening  my  house  and  would  beg 
of  you  to  remain  as  Miss  Gordon’s  guest  as  long 
as  may  suit  your  convenience.  My  poor  little 
friend,  I cannot  tell  you  how  I sympathize  with 
you.” 
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I made  my  escape  as  stealthily  as  I intruded, 
though  I lingered  longer  than  perhaps  I ought. 
The  Dolly  of  my  dreams,  who  had  haunted 
my  wanderings,  never  appealed  to  my  compas- 
sion as  did  this  poor,  little,  homeless,  weary 
mortal,  who  had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  my  intention  to  quarter  myself  at  the 
village  inn,  but  as  I neared  it  I discovered  the 
farming  population  to  be  there  in  force.  The 
barroom,  to  judge  from  the  hubbub,  was  un- 
usually overcrowded,  and  as  I had  no  doubt  that 
the  topic  of  conversation  was  the  unexpected 
guest  at  the  feast,  I judged  it  wisest  to  beat  a re- 
treat. The  keys  of  Dolly’s  house  were  in  my 
possession,  and  I determined  to  pass  the  night 
there,  certain  she  would  not  resent  it.  This  let- 
ter, therefore,  has  been  written  at  Mrs.  Winter’s 
desk,  and  by  candle-light.  I have  waited  till 
midnight,  fearing  lest  an  earlier  illumination 
might  give  rise  to  a rumor  that  the  house  was 
haunted.  The  intervening  hours  I spent  on  the 
balcony  with  my  old  friends,  the  stars.  They 
have  soothed  and  quieted  me  as  never  before^ 
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And  now,  one  word  more.  You  won’t  laugh  at 
me,  Thornton,  will  you  ? As  I gazed  up  into  the 
unfathomable  depths,  there  came  to  me  another 
inspiration.  I will  not  confide  it  to  you  yet,  as 
I dare  not  trust  myself,  but  this  much  I will  say, 
I am  beginning  to  understand  now  why  happi- 
ness is  impossible  for  me  without  Dolly. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Your  harmless  pleasantries,  so  kindly  meant, 
have  only  availed  to  supply  with  taunts  the  fiends 
which  torment  me.  “By  this  time,”  you  write, 
and  then  there  follows  a tantalizing  description 
of  what  can  never  be.  Ah!  my  dear  friend,  the 
more  exquisitely  you  draw  and  color,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  sense  of  my  loss.  Self-deception  is 
no  longer  possible.  Interested  in  this  little  girl 
merely  because  the  fates  have  been  so  cruel  to 
her?  Nonsense!  I love  her!  Love  her  with  a 
love  that  is  a hunger,  a thirst,  a pain,  all  in  one, 
that  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  un- 
conditional surrender.  But  alas!  There  is  no 
response  nor  the  least  likelihood  of  any.  I sup- 
pose it  might  have  been  otherwise  had  I not  been 
so  mad  as  to  fly  from  my  own  happiness.  Now 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  Either  Dolly’s  mind  has 
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been  poisoned  against  me  by  oflScious  gossips,  or 
else  through  suffering  she  has  come  to  know  her- 
self better,  and  has  discovered  the  need  of  a purer, 
worthier  love  than  I can  offer. 

Since  my  return  Dolly  has  been  studiedly  cold 
and  distant.  Friendship  is  offered  me,  but 
though  there  have  been  no  explanations,  I am 
made  to  understand  that  my  acceptance  of  this 
friendship  must  be  preceded  by  the  interment  of 
my  presumptuous  passion.  God!  The  thing 
won’t  die!  How  can  I bury  it?  Of  course, 
Dolly  is  acting  wisely,  and  my  love  should  be 
sufficiently  unselfish  to  rejoice  that  she  has  es- 
caped committing  the  most  fatal  blunder  within 
reach  of  a woman,  but  I am  only  wretched  and 
tormented,  ceaselessly  tormented,  by  mocking, 
gibbering  fiends  who  torture  my  famished  eyes 
with  visions  of  love’s  delights,  and  simulating 
Dolly’s  voice  whisper  into  my  aching  ears  the 
words  I long  to  hear.  I know  it  sounds  utterly 
inane  and  bombas tical,  but  how  I am  to  exist 
without  Dolly  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
Her  little  hands  hold  the  key  that  will  unlock  for 
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me  the  only  world  worth  living  in ; else  my  way 
lies  across  a desolate  moor  in  the  fading  light 
and  I care  not  how  soon  the  night  closes  in. 

The  morning  after  the  auction  I sought,  of 
course,  my  old  home.  I was  well  pleased  with 
myself  — inordinately  so  — for  what  I had  ac- 
complished. I was  also  radiantly  happy  at  the 
discovery  I had  made.  I was  so  absurdly  self- 
complacent  as  never  to  dream  that  I had  aught 
to  do  but  reveal  my  secret  to  elicit  from  Dolly 
a similar  confession.  I am  ashamed  of  my 
vanity,  but  it  was  so.  It  was  all  so  much  like  a 
pretty  fairy  tale  that  I was  confident  there  could 
be  but  one  ending. 

Miss  Gordon  responded  to  my  summons  with 
the  knocker  and  administered  the  first  douche. 
There  was  certainly  no  greeting  for  me  in  her 
cold,  unsympathetic  eyes.  There  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  of  metal  in  her  voice  than  formerly. 

“So  you  have  returned  at  last.  Pity  you  did 
not  wait  a little  longer.” 

I was  completely  taken  aback. 

“Your  letter  never  reached  me.  Miss  Gordon.” 
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“ So  my  brother  has  informed  me.”  She  spoke 
dryly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  with  just  a suggestion 
of  sarcasm. 

I had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  myself,  but 
was  considerate  enough  only  to  urge,  “ At  least  I 
returned  in  time  to  be  of  some  service  to  Miss 
Winter.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  retorted  my  house- 
keeper. “My  brother  tells  me  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent offer  for  the  house,  that  there  was  much 
interest  in  the  auction  and  that  the  sale  of  the 
effects  would  probably  have  realized  a large  sum.” 

“Yes;  but  Dolly,”  I objected,  as  soon  as  I 
could  recover  my  breath.  “Have  you  no  feeling 
for  her.  Miss  Gordon  ? Surely  she  would  not 
willingly  permit  the  desecration  of  her  home  by 
that  horde  of  vandals.” 

“ Dolly  must  live.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
she  can  support  herself  as  a nurse.  Meanwhile, 
what  is  she  to  do  } Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Varden, 
Dolly  is  too  proud  to  be  a pensioner  upon  your 
bounty.” 

“I  certainly  should  not  think  of  proposing  it.” 
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“ Well,  my  brother’s  plan  was  indisputably  the 
best,  and  now  that  you  have  taken  upon  yourself 
to  meddle,  I doubt  if  you  can  devise  another 
equally  as  good.” 

I bowed  and  maintained  a prudent  silence. 

Miss  Gordon  still  lingering,  I ventured  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  Miss  Winter.  She  re- 
tired in  evident  ill-humor  and  somewhat  later 
Dolly  appeared.  How  my  heart  went  out  to 
her,  Thornton!  How  I longed  to  comfort  her! 
To  have  the  right  to  comfort  her!  The  heroic 
effort  the  poor  child  made  to  control  herself  as  she 
greeted  me,  the  courage  with  which  she  endeav- 
ored to  rise  superior  to  her  misfortune  and  meet 
the  difficulties  of  her  situation  firmly  and  coura- 
geously, only  made  her  real  helplessness  and  utter 
misery  the  more  apparent.  It  seemed  almost 
an  intrusion  to  offer  my  sympathy,  but  I did  so 
with  the  best  grace  I could,  in  broken,  stammer- 
ing sentences.  Dolly  acknowledged  my  at- 
tempted kindness  with  her  eyes  only.  There 
was  an  interval  of  silence,  and  then  she  spoke. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  have  returned,  Mr.  Varden, 
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for  I shall  probably  have  need  of  your  advice.  I 
regard  you  and  Miss  MacVeagh,  you  know,  as 
my  wisest,  truest  friends.” 

“Then  you  do  not  resent  my  interference.  Miss 
Winter?” 

“You  mean  the  auction?”  Dolly  shook  her 
head  with  a pathetic  little  smile.  “I  think  I 
understand  your  motives,  and  really,  if  sale  there 
must  be,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  keep  a few  trifles 
for  old  sake’s  sake.” 

“And  you  actually  had  preserved  nothing  ?” 

“Doctor  Gordon  told  me  that  the  house  was 
attached  — somebody  held  a mortgage,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  — and  I must  not  disturb  even 
a single  paper.” 

“And  you  did  not  ?” 

Tears  came  unbidden  to  Dolly’s  eyes.  “Only 
my  mother’s  letters.” 

“You  acted  very  judiciously,  Miss  Winter”  — 
I did  not  say  it,  Thornton,  I only  thought  it. 

“Am  I at  liberty  now,”  asked  Dolly,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  “to  revisit  my  old  home  and 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats?” 
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“Yes,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  accompany  you, 
if  you  will  permit  it.’" 

On  the  way  I acquainted  Dolly  with  such  par- 
ticulars of  the  interrupted  auction  as  I thought 
would  amuse  her,  and  informed  her  of  how  I had 
taken  possession  of  her  house  the  previous  even- 
ing. I also  asked  permission  to  constitute  my- 
self her  tenant  for  the  few  days  I purposed  re- 
maining in  town.  Dolly  gladly  consented,  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity,  so  she  said,  of  requiting 
me  for  my  enforced  eviction  from  my  own  prem- 
ises. 

“Will  your  business  detain  you  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  Mr.  Varden.^^” 

“ Probably  not,  but  having  stayed  Dr.  Gordon’s 
somewhat  summary  proceedings,  I think  I ought 
to  make  good  the  loss  you  may  have  sustained. 
I wish  you  would  appoint  me  your  agent.  Miss 
Winter,  and  allow  me  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  your 
house,  or  its  rental,  if  you  prefer.” 

“ It  does  not  seem  right  that  my  affairs  should 
engross  so  much  of  your  time,  especially  at 
present.” 
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‘T  do  not  understand.  It  is  putting  me  to  no 
inconvenience.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Dolly,  “I  will  consent,  but 
upon  one  condition,  that  you  do  not  purchase  the 
house  yourself.” 

“ Why  not,  if  I wish  it  ? It  has  associations  for 
me  too.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  really,  Mr.  Varden,  I 
could  not  permit  you.  Nobody  else  would  ap- 
preciate your  real  motives  and  I am  just  a little 
proud  and  sensitive.” 

“Then  I must  find  another  purchaser,  I sup- 
pose.” 

I have  reported  this  conversation,  Thornton,, 
in  explanation  of  the  following  request.  Either 
you  or  your  wife  must  come  to  my  rescue.  No- 
body else  wants  the  house.  Doc’s  excellent  offer 
for  it  is  as  imaginary  as  his  deed  of  mortgage. 
Of  course,  I will  buy  it  back  from  you  imme- 
diately. “Burrowing  underground,  as  usual,” 
you  will  say,  but  what  else  is  to  be  done  ? Dolly 
must  not  be  left  penniless,  and  it’s  only  by  mining 
that  one  can  get  by  a promise. 
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Poor  Dolly  found  some  difficulty  in  making  her 
selections.  I followed  her  in  silence  from  room 
to  room,  quietly  tagging  every  article  she  indi- 
cated. The  tags  which  I had  hastily  prepared 
were  soon  exhausted.  How  we  do  cling  to  the 
old  soil,  and  how  tightly  the  little  roots  of  our 
affections  entwine  themselves  even  about  inani- 
mate objects!  In  one  matter,  however,  Dolly 
wounded  me. 

“This  wheel,’’  she  said  — the  one , of  course,  I 
had  given  her  — “I  should  like  to  send  to  Miss 
MacVeagh.” 

“Oh,  don’t  do  that,  please,”  I begged.  “It 
may  still  prove  of  use  to  you.” 

Dolly’s  lips  trembled,  and  apparently  she 
found  some  difficulty  in  controlling  her  voice. 
“I  couldn’t  keep  it  now.  She  ought  to  have  it. 
You  can’t  imagine  how  kind  and  good  she  was 
to  me.” 

“She  is  indeed  a noble  woman.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dolly,  “and  I’m  so  glad  she’s 
going  to  be  so  happy.” 

“You  have  heard  then?” 
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She  did  not  answer,  but  bending  over  the  wheel 
pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  examining  its  mech- 
anism. At  last  — 

“ Have  I your  permission  to  part  with  it  ? ” 

“ I had  rather  you  kept  it,  but  it’s  yours  to  do 
with  as  you  please.  I have  no  doubt  our  friend 
will  be  gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  her 
kindness.” 

“Thank  you,”  was  all  Dolly  said,  but  when  she 
turned  away  and  I was  tagging  the  wheel  I dis- 
covered that  she  had  bent  over  it  only  to  hide  her 
tears.  How  silly  a lover  is!  Each  of  those  little 
drops  was  large  enough  to  mirror  for  me  a whole 
world  of  happiness.  I had  not  ceased  hoping 
then. 

But  now  — well,  I suppose  I acted  like  a mad- 
man. I should  have  realized  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  was  that  Dolly  should  entertain  to- 
wards me  any  more  ardent  feeling  than  gratitude. 
But  I,  who  am  usually  so  cautious  and  molelike 
in  my  methods  of  procedure,  was  beside  myself 
with  longing.  I suppose  my  passion  was  evident 
in  my  eyes,  in  my  every  gesture.  It  needed  no 
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words  to  declare  it,  though  words  were  not  lack- 
ing. At  first  Dolly  pretended  to  think  I was  jest- 
ing, and  she  laughed  a troubled  little  laugh  when- 
ever I ventured  on  dangerous  ground,  but  at  last 
my  insistence  frightened  her,  and  one  day  she  fled 
from  me  as  though  my  insane  folly  were  a crime. 
God  knows,  Thornton,  I was  in  earnest.  I was 
never  farther  in  my  life  from  trifling. 

When  next  we  met,  I could  read  in  Dolly’s  eyes 
a piteous  appeal.  “Friend,  must  I forget  your 
many  kindnesses  ? Must  we  henceforth  be 
strangers  ” So  I interpreted  their  wistful  sad- 
ness, and  I was  right. 

“Miss  Winter,  I shall  never  again  offend.” 

Dolly  clasped  my  proffered  hand  and  there  was 
gratitude,  real  gratitude,  in  the  pressure  with 
which  she  responded. 

But  alas!  Thornton,  that  gentle  pressure  closed 
finally  and  forever  the  gate  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
den. What  does  all  our  boasted  strength  avail 
against  the  whispered  “No”  of  a woman?  It 
seems  impossible  to  us,  as  we  tremble  before  the 
violence  of  our  own  passion,  that  aught  can  with- 
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stand  it.  The  imperious  love  which  lords  it  over 
us  body  and  soul  must  carry  everything  before  it. 
It  will  wrench  the  gate  from  its  hinges.  But  she, 
the  only  woman,  reaches  out  her  little  hand  and 
grasps  the  tottering  gate,  and  love,  the  proud, 
indomitable,  invincible  love,  bows  its  head  and 
submits. 

But  you  will  buy  the  house  for  me,  Thornton, 
won’t  you  ? Of  course,  as  real  estate,  it  is  worth- 
less, but  just  to  afford  me  some  little  consolation 
offer  for  it  a wholly  disproportionate  price.  At 
least  I would  serve  the  dear  child.  She  shall 
never  know  a moment  of  anxiety  if  I can  prevent 
it.  Mrs.  Thornton,  too,  can  help  me  so  much  by 
furnishing  me  with  such  information  as  will  en- 
able me  to  advise  Dolly  wisely  in  preparing  for 
her  profession.  She  is  impatient  to  make  a be- 
ginning. Be  precipitate,  old  friend.  I must  not 
remain  here  much  longer. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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Mossdale 

My  Dear  Thornton: 

Your  wife!  Your  wife!  However  shall  I 
discharge  my  debt  of  gratitude!  Unwittingly 
she  has  prevented  both  Dolly  and  me  from  mak- 
ing shipwreck  of  our  happiness.  Of  course,  it  is 
all  a fairy  tale,  and  no  fairy  tale  is  quite  complete 
without  the  intervention  of  the  forgotten  god- 
mother, who  conveniently  reappears  in  the  last 
chapter,  when  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  by  her  shrewdness  and  magnificent  gener- 
osity ensures  the  “happy  ever  afterwards.’’  But 
I had  cast  Miss  Gordon  for  this  part  and  she  had 
failed  me  miserably.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  if 
my  one  romantic  episode  were  destined  to  end 
melodramatically,  when,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Mrs.  Thornton  assumes  the  role  and  my  little 
Princess  and  I are  saved. 

Am  I mad  ? do  you  ask.  Yes,  I plead  guilty 
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— wildly,  deliciously  mad,  but  I have  cause, 
Thornton,  indeed  I have  cause.  I would  have 
you  know  that  Dolly  and  I are  married.  The 
dragon  and  the  wicked  fairy  were  our  witnesses. 
Abashed  and  impotent  they  looked  on  with  blink- 
ing eyes,  and  all  because  the  next  best  woman  in 
the  world  (pardon  the  reservation,  please)  waved 
her  wand  and  ordered  it  so. 

But  I will  have  mercy  and  spare  you  any  fur- 
ther futile  guesses  as  to  what  has  actually  oc- 
curred. No  dream  ever  terminated  more  ab- 
surdly or  delightfully.  It  began  with  a dream, 
but  whether  I am  dreaming  or  waking  now,  God 
only  knows. 

For  some  time  I had  hesitated  to  intrude  upon 
Dolly,  partly  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  partly 
because  I had  nothing  definite  to  communicate, 
but  what  transpired  last  night  was  of  so  solemn 
an  import  as  to  leave  me  no  option. 

As  you  know,  I have  been  occupying  Mrs.  Win- 
ter’s room.  Sometime  about  midnight  I fan- 
cied I awoke.  The  candles  were  lighted  and 
Mrs.  Winter  was  seated  at  her  desk,  evidently 
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searching  for  the  missing  letters.  We  are  ex- 
traordinarily brave  in  our  dreams  — are  we  not  ? 
— and  with  never  a qualm  I at  once  addressed 
her. 

“They  are  safe  in  your  daughter’s  possession, 
Mrs.  Winter.” 

She  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  interruption, 
and  seemed  to  take  it  as  a matter  of  course.  With 
a sigh  of  relief,  closing  and  locking  her  desk,  she 
came  and  stood  by  my  bedside.  I can  recall  no 
orthodox  sensation  of  horror,  rather  her  presence 
seemed  to  bring  with  it  a benediction.  Though 
there  was  no  longer  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 
ravages  of  time,  every  trace  of  haggardness  had 
disappeared  from  her  face,  and  its  chastened 
beauty  and  indescribable  peacefulness  made  one 
oblivious  of  the  wrinkles  and  furrows  and  the 
scant  gray  locks.  The  kindly  sympathy  in  her 
eyes  assured  me  of  her  restored  sanity. 

Removing  her  wedding-ring  from  her  finger 
she  placed  it  in  my  hand.  Not  a word  did  she 
speak,  but  her  act  and  manner  were  sufficiently 
significant. 
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“ For  Dolly  ? ” I whispered. 

Mrs.  Winter  smiled  approvingly,  and  with- 
drew. 

When  I awoke,  an  examination  of  the  desk 
convinced  me  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed,  nor 
was  there  any  ring  in  my  possession.  Still  I re- 
solved to  pay  my  respects  to  Dolly  this  morning. 
I thought  my  dream,  in  part,  might  interest  her, 
and  that  perhaps  — well,  never  mind  what  else 
I thought  — it  could  only  seem  idiotic  to  you. 

I found  my  love  in  the  refuge  with  your  wife’s 
letter  in  her  hands.  Her  face  was  buried  in  the 
hammock  and  she  had  been  weeping.  A broken 
branch,  which  I have  no  doubt  the  kindly  apple 
tree  had  flung  down  for  this  very  purpose, 
snapped  as  I trod  upon  it  and  apprised  Dolly  of 
my  presence.  She  started  up  affrighted,  and  it 
was  some  moments  before  she  recovered  her 
composure. 

“ I really  ought  to  be  very  angry  with  you,  Mr. 
Thornton  ” ; such  was  Dolly’s  greeting. 

“Indeed,  how  have  I offended  ?” 

(I  noticed  the  substitution  of  your  name,  of 
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course,  but  supposed  it  due  to  her  disconcert- 
ment.) 

“I  do  not  see  why  you  considered  it  necessary 
to  conceal  from  me  your  identity.  ” 

‘T  am  not  aware  that  I have  done  so.” 

“Your  wife’s  letter  is  signed  ‘Alice  Thorn- 
ton.’ ” 

“ My  wife  ? Miss  Winter,  what  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“Miss  MacVeagh  has  written  me  an  account 
of  your  marriage.” 

“Impossible.”  I laughed  incredulously.  “May 
I see  the  letter  ? ” 

I was  utterly  nonplussed,  Thornton,  — so  pre- 
posterously thick-witted  as  to  fail  wholly  to  ap- 
prehend Dolly’s  blunder.  I read  the  letter  care- 
fully, but  it  brought  me  no  enlightenment.  It 
contained  the  offer  for  the  house  which  I re- 
quested, and  for  the  rest  extolled  your  virtues  in 
language  which,  much  as  I esteem  you,  I would 
hesitate  to  endorse.  There  was  a postscript, 
however,  a blessed  postscript.  I committed  it  at 
once  to  memory.  “Dolly,  dear,  why  don’t  you 
become  Mrs.  Varden  ? You  can’t  imagine  how 
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lovely  it  is  to  be  married.”  But  how  cruel  and 
mean  that  must  have  seemed  to  poor  Dolly! 

As  I returned  the  letter,  Dolly  noticed  my  puz- 
zled expression.  It  certainly  was  genuine.  I 
suppose  she  expected  I would  hang  my  head  or  at 
least  show  some  confusion. 

‘T  can  find  nothing  in  it  concerning  my  mar- 
riage.” 

“Are  you  not  Mr.  Thornton  ?” 

“No.” 

“But  you  said  Miss  MacVeagh  was  your 
friend.” 

“Perfectly  true,  but  — ” 

“Well,  she  told  me  that  day  — that  dreadful 
day  when  mother  — you  know  when  I mean  — 
that  she  was  engaged  to  the  friend  at  whose  re- 
quest she  had  come  to  me,  and  now  she  writes 
that  she  is  married.” 

“ Great  heavens,  Dolly!  and  did  you  think  — ” 

“O  Mr.  Varden,  I’m  sorry  I wronged  you  so. 
What  else  could  I think?”  Dolly  was  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

“My  dear  little  girl,  I suppose  it  is  all  my 
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fault — ” (Curiously  enough,  Thornton,  as  I re- 
call the  past,  it  almost  seems  as  if  I had  purposely 
tried  to  confirm  Dolly  in  her  illusion)  “ I evidently 
owe  you  a full  and  frank  confession.  You  must 
let  me  make  it.  You  must  hear  me  before  you 
judge  me.” 

Then,  Thornton,  I told  her  the  whole  truth. 
Every  wretched  fib  and  prevarication  was  ex- 
posed, from  my  initial  folly  in  acquiescing  in  Miss 
Gordon’s  romantic  version  of  my  past  to  that  last 
little  subterfuge  by  which  I persuaded  Dolly  to 
accept  of  the  wheel.  Nay,  I even  went  further 
and  actually  disclosed  to  her  what  arrangement  I 
had  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  house. 

It  is  dreadful  to  report,  old  man,  but  Dolly  only 
seemed  amused  by  my  little  tale  of  villainy.  Not 
one  word  of  condemnation  did  she  utter.  Even 
of  my  last  transaction  she  only  remarked,  “I 
knew  you  would  contrive  to  do  it  some  way.” 
But  perhaps  I told  my  story  uncommonly  well, 
for  I was  conscious  that  it  was  the  old  Dolly  with 
whom  I was  pleading  — pleading  for  happiness, 
for  life,  for  everything  — the  Dolly  of  those  de- 
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lightful  tete-a-tetes,  before  suspicion  had  warped 
her  simple  trust  in  me. 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Dolly,  when  I had  con- 
cluded. 

“No,  I have  one  other  confession  to  make.” 

Dolly  guessed  it.  “No,  no,  you  musn’t,  Mr. 
Varden.  You  don’t  understand.  At  least,  you 
must  first  read  those  letters  — the  letters  I re- 
moved from  the  desk.” 

Poor  little  girl,  crimsoned,  with  downcast  eyes! 
Ah,  Thornton,  how  cruel  it  often  seems  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  upon  the 
children ! 

“Tush,  my  little  friend.  Not  a word  will  I 
read.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  those 
letters  may  contain  can  make  any  difference  to 
me.  The  only  letter  I care  about  at  present  is 
the  one  you  hold  in  your  hands,  and  in  that  it  is 
merely  the  postcript  which  interests  me.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Dolly,  blushing  charmingly, 
“I  had  forgotten  all  about  that.  You  ought  not 
to  have  read  that.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self?” 
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“Not  in  the  least,  I can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Var- 
den,  not  in  the  least  — ” 

There,  Thornton,  that  is  as  far  as  you  or  any- 
body else  will  ever  be  allowed  to  intrude.  The 
half-hour  which  followed  is  sacred.  I say  “half- 
hour,”  but  whether  it  was  a moment  or  a lifetime 
I haven’t  the  least  idea  — I only  know  that  I 
found  in  it  a reason  for  my  being  sent  into  this 
strangely  mismanaged  world,  and  a sufficient 
reward  for  all  the  torture  I had  undergone. 
Oh,  Thornton,  it  was  ecstasy! 

It  might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  this 
moment  or  half-hour,  or  what  you  will,  had  it  not 
been  for  a most  amusing  interruption.  Down 
from  the  apple  tree,  where  I had  so  carefully  con- 
cealed it  from  view,  came  plunging  Dolly’s  broken 
wheel.  We  were  both  startled  and  then  Dolly 
laughed  deliciously. 

“ So  you  were  a thief,  too,  and  stole  my  wheel. 
How  many  more  crimes  remain  to  be  confessed  ? ” 
“It  is  a horribly  impertinent  creature  to  dis- 
turb us  at  such  a moment.  You  should  have 
taught  it  better  manners,  Dolly.” 
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“Oh,  how  unkind!  It  wrecked  its  own  life  in 
order  to  bring  us  together,  and  now  you  chide  it 
because  it  wants  just  one  little  peep  at  our  hap- 
piness.” 

“ Do  you  think  it  really  understands  ? ” 

Dolly  was  confident,  and  I suppose  we  two 
silly  people  would  still  be  commiserating  with 
that  bent  and  twisted  fabrication  of  wood  and 
steel  which  lay  at  our  feet  helpless,  had  we  not 
again  been  rudely  awakened. 

This  time  it  was  the  wicked  fairy.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  understand.  I never  saw  a more 
shocked  expression  on  any  face  than  that  with 
which  Miss  Gordon  surveyed  us.  I am  afraid 
we  were  caught  red-handed,  but  Dolly,  bless  her 
little  heart,  made  no  effort  to  escape. 

“You  wish  for  anything?”  I asked  with  as- 
sumed composure. 

“My  brother — ” gasped  Miss  Gordon,  and 
then  she  stopped,  too  horrified  to  proceed. 

“ He  desires  to  speak  with  me,  perhaps  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

So  I departed  to  face  the  dragon,  leaving  Dolly 
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to  compound  with  the  wicked  fairy  as  best  she 
might. 

Doc  was  awaiting  me  in  the  parlor.  It  was 
not  the  old  Doc,  but  a thoroughly  cowed  and  ab- 
ject imitation.  The  dragon  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a spiritless  cur,  and  the  Prince  need 
have  no  fear.  But  the  poor  little  Princess,  alone 
in  the  garden  with  the  wicked  fairy,  I fancy  she 
had  her  hands  full. 

“How  can  I serve  you.  Doctor  Gordon  ?” 

“Have  you  succeeded  in  selling  the  house  ?” 

“I  have  had  an  offer.” 

Doc’s  countenance  fell. 

“Did  you  wish  to  purchase  it  yourself?” 

Doc  shook  his  head  sadly.  “ I have  no  money. 
I have  lost  everything.  I’m  done  with  specu- 
lating, Mr.  Varden,  I’ve  got  to  get  to  work.” 

“Indeed?” 

“My  father  educated  me  for  an  apothecary. 
I was  to  have  married  Dolly’s  mother  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  but — ” 

“We’ll  omit  all  that,”  I said,  as  kindly  as  I 
could.  “ What  is  it  that  you  wish  now  ? ” 
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“The  use  of  the  old  store  and  what  it  contains. 
I give  you  my  word  of  honor,  Mr.  Varden,  that 
was  all  I meant  to  retain  in  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage.  Nobody  else  could  make  any  use  of 
it,  and  I was  hard  pressed.” 

“Come  to  the  point.  Doctor.” 

“Well,  I should  like  to  occupy  it  rent  free,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  I can  get  on  my  feet.  Dr. 
Smith  will  help  me  pass  the  necessary  examina- 
tions and  secure  a license.” 

“Will  you  not  require  a small  advance  be- 
sides ? The  stock  must  need  replenishing.” 

Doc  stared  at  me  dumbfounded.  Well  he 
might,  Thornton,  but  I was  in  a mood  to  furnish 
funds  to  old  Nick  himself,  had  he  been  in  straits. 
You  know  how  it  is. 

“I  can  conveniently  let  you  have  — ” I named 
a moderate  sum. 

Perhaps  I could  not  have  punished  him  more 
severely.  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  convulsively  and  tried  to  speak. 

“But  first  you  must  do  something  for  me. 
Doctor.  Speed  post-haste  to  the  residence  of 
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the  Rev.  Mr.  McPherson,  and  bring  him  to 
this  house,  willy-nilly,  in  the  briefest  possible 
interval  of  time.  Never  mind  why.  Tell  the 
reverend  gentleman  that  the  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.’’ 

Shortly  after,  the  Princess  and  the  wicked 
fairy  appeared.  The  Princess  was  supremely 
happy,  the  fairy  was  disgruntled  and  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  It  is 
exceedingly  unpleasant  when  you  have  scented  a 
scandal  and  worked  yourself  up  into  a state  of 
righteous  indignation  to  discover  that  the  odor 
proceeds  from  a rare  and  beautiful  flower.  I 
sympathized  heartily  with  poor  Miss  Gordon,  in 
fact  I was  so  sorry  for  her  that,  with  Dolly’s  ap- 
proval, I made  her  a little  wedding  gift  of  her  old 
home. 

The  Dominie  arrived  in  due  season,  breathless 
and  with  anxious  eyes.  We  consoled  him  as  best 
we  could  for  his  disappointment  in  not  finding 
either  of  us  “in  extremis,”  and  the  dragon  and 
the  wicked  fairy  were  cajoled  into  witnessing  the 
ceremony.  The  Princess  at  first  demurred  at 
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my  unseemly  haste,  but  I took  her  one  side  and 
reminded  her  of  the  precious  postscript  — an 
urgent  command  from  our  fairy  godmother  — 
supplementing  it  with  other  so  cogent  reasons 
that  at  last  her  objections  were  removed.  Simon 
Stylites,  with  never  a longing  look  at  his  pillar, 
submissively  passed  under  the  yoke.  Submiss- 
ively? Why,  he  positively  gloated  in  the  per- 
formance. Dolly  provided  the  ring,  her  mother’s, 
of  course,  for  I had  told  her  of  my  dream. 

Now,  if  I am  mad,  Thornton,  wildly,  deli- 
ciously mad,  have  I not  reason  to  be?  Fancy 
the  delirium  of  St.  Sebastian  had  some  one  with- 
drawn every  accursed  arrow  and  instantly  healed 
his  wounds. 

I am  sending  this  to  the  address  given  in  your 
wife’s  letter.  I presume  you  and  she  are  still  in 
New  York.  If  so,  I herewith  invite  you  both  to 
dine  with  me  at  the  Waldorf  next  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  meet  the  latest  edition  of  “Dolly  Var- 
den. ” My  wife  — (Oh,  my ! I’ll  write  that  again !) 
— My  wife  says  you  must  come,  and  if  you  knew 
her,  you  would  not  dare  disobey.  We  shall  re- 
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main  in  the  city  a few  days  preparatory  to  a trip 
abroad.  After  that  I know  not  what  will  ensue. 
Dolly  is  planning  a strenuous  life  for  me  — de- 
tails not  yet  arranged,  but  even  if  she  says  mis- 
sionary, missionary  it  must  be. 

Affectionately, 

Jack. 
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